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Inthepastyeai; 
this  Chicagoan  has 
changed  nail  polish, 
cameras,  cars 
...and  newspapers. 

That’s  the  way  it  is  in  Chicago 
—styles  change,  people 
change.  And  if  there's 
something  really  new,  a 
Chicagoan  will  try  it. 

So  when  Chicago  Today 
introduced  a  new  style  of 
journalism  to  Chicago, 

Chicagoans  tried  it.  And 
they  keep  coming  back 
for  more. 

Just  look  at  our  circulation 
figures.  The  latest  ABC 
figures  show  us  with  a  lead 
of  13,000  in  total  daily 
circulation  over  the  other 
Chicago  evening  paper.  That 
says  a  lot  for  our  crisp, 
concise,  visual  and 
contemporary  style. 

But  readers  aren't  making 
the  change  alone;  advertisers 
have  joined  them.  In  1971, 
our  total  advertising 
increased  by  1,580,1^ 
lines  while  the  other 
evening  paper  declined 
by  942, M)  lines. 

If  you're  not  a  part  of  /i 

the  Chicago  Today  scene,  ft 

maybe  you’re  due  for  a  t  I 
change.  \1 

^  Chloaao  B  ^ 

today 

Chicago'*  Numbar  On#  paper 
In  total  avaning  circulation. 


THAT’S  NEWS. 

Read  us  and  you  get  all  the  news.  Facts.  Without  comment.  Because  we 
keep  our  opinions  out  of  it  — in  clearly  labeled  editorials  and  features. 

Result?  You  get  more  news.  Straight.  Not  slanted.  And  get  to  the  heart  of 
the  news  faster,  so  you  can  draw  your  own  conclusions. 

That’s  why  so  many  more  people  are  buying  us  today.  Why  our  ABC 
has  rebounded  to  over  Vz  million  families.  Making  us  a  medium  you  can’t 
afford  to  miss.  Better  buy  some. 

LOS  ANGELES  HERALD-EXAMINER 


JOSEPH  D  ANGELO,  a  candy  store  owner  slam  during 
a  holdup; 

MAITLAND  McNUTT,  painter  union  official  killed  in  a 
holdup  attempt  as  he  was  entering  the  union  headquarters; 

CASEMIR  CZERWINSKI,  a  bar  owner,  and 
STANLEY  RAPASKI,  a  Detroit  policeman,  killed  during  a 
holdup  of  Czerwinski's  bar, 

EDWARD  S  KOC,  an  insurance  agent  slam  while  making 
collections, 

ALBERT  YESBICK,  a  neighborhood  grocer  killed  during 
a  holdup 

GEORGE  MESSERLIAN,  a  shoe  repairman  beaten  to  death 
during  Detroit's  1967  not, 

CECIL  T  HOMAS,  a  finance  company  official  murdered 
during  a  holdup, 

ARBIE  JEE 1  ER,  a  motorist  slain  on  an  expressway  ramp, 

NOLA  PUYEAR,  a  "bomb-through-the-mail"  victim  m 
her  restaurant 

These  murders  were  solved  with  the  help  of  The  News  which  m  turn  relays  the  tip  to 
The  Detroit  News  Secret  Witness  Program,  the  police  After  the  crime  is  solved,  the 
after  normal  investigation  was  unsuccessful,  witness  picks  up  the  reward  money. 

The  News  has  offered  the  program  since  Secret  Witness  tips  have  helped 

1 967  A  list  of  the  crimes  and  their  rewards  solve  23  murders  m  the  Detroit  area, 

IS  published  regularly.  The  witness  contacts  and  numerous  other  crimes. 

The  Detroit  News 

Largest  evening  newspaper  circulation  in  America 
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Roias-Lombardi 


author  of  “The  A-Z  No-Cook  Cookbook”* 
and  “The  Everyone  Can  Cook  Book” 
and  Noted  Lecturer  and  Teacher** 


Writes 
the  enly 
ceoKing 
ceiumn 
that 
otters  a 
gersenal 
reply  to 
readers  I 


A  NORMAN  ROCKWELL  PORTRAIT 
of  Felipe  Rojas-Lombardi 


For  further  information, 
sample  column  and  Nor¬ 
man  Rockwell  recipe, 
write  or  call: 

SIDNEY  ASCHER  SYNDICATE 

214  Boston  Avenue,  Dept.  EP-1 
Mays  Landing,  N.J.  08330 
(609)  927-^842 

“Over  200  Newspapers  Can’t  Be  Wrong” 


*  50,000  1st  Printing 

*  Currently  on  tour 
with  James  Beard 


Rojas-LombardJ  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  special  Norman 
Rockwell  recipe  —  send 
tor  your  tree  copy  today! 


FEBRUARY 

13-16— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Alexandria, 
Louisiana. 

13- 2S— API  seminar  for  classified  advertising  manegert.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  N  Y. 

14- 15— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Shera- 
ton-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

17 —  Colorado  Associated  Press  Association.  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

18- 19 — Oklahoma  Press  Association.  Oklahoma  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City. 
18-19 — Theta  Sigma  Phi  region  4.  Bel  Air  East  Motor  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 
18-20— Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association. 

La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18- 20 — National  Classified  Advertising  Supervisors.  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

19-  Copper  State  Press  Association  and  National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation,  region  10.  Arizona  State  University.  Tempe. 

20- 22 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  St.  Anthony  Hotel.  San  Antonio. 

24-26 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  display  advertising 

conference  Hilton  Inn,  Lancaster. 

24- 26— Georgia  Press  Institute.  Georgia  Center  for  Continuing  Educa¬ 
tion,  Athens,  Ga. 

25- 27 — Ohio  News  Photographers  Association  seminar.  Ramada  Inn, 
Perrysburg. 

25-27 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Silver 
Spring,  Md. 

25- 27 — Theta  Sigma  Phi  region  8.  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

26- 29 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Houston  Oaks  Hotel,  Houston. 

27- Mar.  K^API  seminar  for  managing  editors  and  news  editors,  (news¬ 
papers  over  50.000  circulation).  Columbia  University,  N.Y. 

28- March  3 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  sales  training  seminar.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 


MARCH 

2-4 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  seminar  on  crime  and 
correction.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

5-7— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Hotel  Syracuse  Country 
House,  Syracuse. 

8- 10 — Gulf  Coast  Press  Association.  Oasis  Motor  Hotel,  Bay  City,  Tex. 

9- 11 — New  York  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn-Downtown,  Rochester,  N.Y, 

11-12 — ^Texas  Associated  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Dallas. 

11- 12 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Pick- 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel.  Columbus. 

12- 14 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  (western  division) 
mechanical  conference.  Rice  Hotel,  Houston. 

15- 18 — National  Newspaper  Association  government  workshop.  Capitol 
Hill  Quality  Motel,  Washington. 

16- 17 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Newspaper  Institute.  Playboy  Hotel, 
McAfee,  N.J. 

16-18 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies.  Boca  Raton  Hotel 
&  Club.  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

16- 18 — North  and  East  Texas  Press  Association.  Sadler  Motel,  Palestine,  Tex. 

17—  Michigan  Associated  Press  City  Editors  Association.  Detroit  Press 
Club,  Detroit. 

17-18 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  of  the  Carolines.  Coliseum  Down¬ 
towner,  Charlotte.  N.C. 

17-19 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Kahler  Hotel.  Rochester,  Minn. 

17- 19 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  workshop.  Gateway  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

18- 20— Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Muehlebach  Hotel,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo. 

18 —  ^Theta  Sigma  Phi  Region  7.  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

19- 22 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation  seminar: 
Reducing  Highway  Deaths  and  Injuries.  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology, 
Atlanta 

19-31 — API  seminar  on  management  and  costs  (newspapers  over  75,000 
circulation.)  Columbia  University.  New  York  City. 

24-25 — Texas  Press  Association  mechanical  conference.  Sam  Houston  State 
University,  Huntsville,  Tex. 

24-25— Hoosler  State  Press  Association.  Hilton  Hotel.  Indianapolis. 

26-28 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Pleasant  Run,  St. 
Charles,  III. 
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Gannett 

welcomes 

The  Nashville  Banner. 


And  Nashville  welcomes  Gannett 

Sure,  you  expect  friendly  words  when  the  ownership  of  a  famous  news¬ 
paper  changes  hands. 

But  we  were  truly  pleased  when  we  acquired  the  Banner  on  Jan.  14  by 
the  words  of  Publisher  Amon  C.  Evans  in  The  Nashville  Tennessean, 
Nashville’s  other  major  daily.  He  wrote,  in  a  signed  editorial: 

“The  Gannett  chain,  largest  in  the  United  States  in  terms  of  properties 
owned,  has  a  record  and  a  reputation  that  makes  it  clear  the  new  Banner 
owners  will  be  good  citizens  as  well  as  good  neighbors.” 

Mr.  Evans  was  talking,  among  other  things,  about  our  policy  of  local 
autonomy.  In  Nashville,  that  means  that  Banner  news  and  editorial  con¬ 
trol  remains  with  Nashville  management.  James  G.  Stahlman,  noted 
former  Banner  owner,  continues  as  president  and  publisher. 

And  that’s  basically  what  local  autonomy  means  throughout  the  Gannett 
Group — now  53  newspapers  in  16  states  and  on  Guam. 

We  back  up  that  local  autonomy,  upon  request,  with  what  we  think  is 
the  best  technical  and  administrative  talent  in  newspaper  publishing  today. 

We’re  happy  to  be  in  Nashville.  We’re  happy  that  Nashville  is  happy 
to  have  us. 

Gannett 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  •  55  Exchange  Street  •  Rochester,  New  York  14614 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  LencN'a  Williamson 


A  mat  for 
all  seasons . . . 

Certified 

Newspaper 


our  hand-pack  or  packless  Certified  Newspaper  Mats  in  use 
speeding  production,  making  stereotypers  and  their  bosses 
happy.  Certified  Newspaper  Dry  Mats.  You  can  depend  on  them. 

CirtifM  Diy  Mat  CMp..  Dipt  EP-2 .  S55  riftk  An.,  Niw  Ynt,  N.  T.  1N17 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 

Used  as  the  standard  of  excellence  since  1924 


“OUR  REPORTER  CALLED  JESUS— BUT  THE  LINE 
WAS  BUSY”  announced  an  arresting  headline  in  the  Albu¬ 
querque  News.  The  reporter  called  again  and  found  the 
Mountain  Bell  telephone  directory  listing  for  “Christ  Jesus” 
was  answered  by  a  member  of  Christian  Embassy,  a  religious 
group  offering  counseling. 

«  «  • 

OVERWRITE/UNDERWRITE?  Jim  Gall,  editor  of  the 
Manchester  (Vt.)  Journal  sends  along  “one  of  the  most  fasci¬ 
nating  news  stories”  he’s  read  in  a  long  time,  clipped  from 
the  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald.  The  story  in  full:  Westminster — 
(Special) — Russell  Parry  of  Westminster  Heights  who  under¬ 
went  surgery  in  Rockingham  Memorial  Hospital  is  ill.” 

Still  in  the  wordy-words  department:  Manley  J.  Anderson 
of  the  Jamestown  (N.Y.)  Post-Journal  was  perusing  a  copy  of 
an  18-page  public  schools  report  with  this  title:  “Rationale 
for  a  School  Community  Relations  Program  with  Some  Possible 
Means  of  Implementation.”  Suddenly  he  came  upon  this  ad¬ 
vice:  “.  .  .  beware  of  educational  jargon;  use  brevity,  direct¬ 
ness  and  activeness  to  conceptualize  understanding.” 

“How's  that  again?”  asks  Manley. 

«  *  « 

IT’S  SAID  BY  SAN  FRANCISCO’s  Herb  Rosenbaum  in  his 
Examiner  column  that  an  unidentified  East  Bay  sports  page 
announced  election  of  a  bowling  league  president  thusly: 
“Pin  Head  Named.” 

And  also  from  California,  Catch-lines  hears  that  the  Newhall 
Signal  got  a  press  release  from  the  Marine  Corps  stating  that 
a  Marine  Band  played  “Semper  Fiddles”  at  an  armed  forces 
recruiting  station  grand  opening. 

«  «  * 

THE  CHALLENGE  IN  WRITING  ABOUT  ANTARCTICA, 
explains  AP  science  editor  Alton  L.  Blakeslee  after  two  weeks 
at  the  bottom  of  the  world,  “is  that  not  many  Northern  Hemis¬ 
phere  people  know  where  it  is.”  One  reason  for  this  informa¬ 
tion  gap,  adds  Blakeslee,  “is  that  in  those  illuminated  world 
globes,  Antarctica  is  where  the  light  bulb  goes  in.”  And  there¬ 
by  a  whole  five  and  one-half  million  square  mile  continent  is 
wiped  of!  the  globes. 

«  «  « 

BEING  100  YEARS  OLD  IS  NOT  ALL  BAD  NEWS— There 
was  no  bad  news  on  page  one  of  the  Griffin  (Ga.)  News  the 
day  the  paper  celebrated  its  100th  anniversary.  Bad  stuff  got 
assigned  inside.  A  front  page  box  told  readers,  “If  you  miss 
the  ‘bad’  news,  there  probably  will  be  some  tomorrow  as  we 
resume  regular  coverage  of  it  along  with  the  good.” 

«  «  « 

CONTEST  TIME — Newsday  out  on  Long  Island  reveals  that 
there  are  two  editorial  staff  contests  underway  at  Lije  Maga¬ 
zine  (which  as  we  all  know  intended  to  publish  Those  Ex¬ 
cerpts).  The  first  competition  is  for  the  best  limerick  with 
this  first  line,  “There  once  was  a  writer  named  Irving.”  The 
second  is  for  a  brief  essay  titled  “What  I  Did  Last  Summer 
by  Clifford  Irving.”  No  winners  yet,  says  Newsday,  but  the 
favorite  entry  in  contest  No.  2  is  from  the  fellow  who  submit¬ 
ted  one  sentence:  “Filled  out  my  expense  account.” 

«  *  * 

SUPPOSE  THERE  CAME  ACROSS  YOUR  DESK  a  story 
beginning:  “A  young  woman  took  off  her  clothes  and  walked 
into  the  sauna  in  the  men’s  locker  room  in  the  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation  Building  at  Indiana  University  several  weeks  ago.” 
And  continuing:  “Since  then  administrators  and  university 
police  have  been  combing  regulations  for  ways  to  keep  out 
the  girls  .  .  .  officials  at  the  Bloomington  campus  have  been 
baffled  ...  to  arrest  a  woman  would  require  a  prosecutor’s 
warrant  on  the  basis  of  a  complaint.  And  so  far,  no  complaints 
have  been  filed  .  .  .”  What  headline  would  you  write?  The 
National  Observer  turned  out  a  jewel: 

Coed  Bathers 
Are  Per  Sauna 
Non  Grata  Here 
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The  newspaper  said  so  and  endorsed  the 
dog  track  bill  editorially,  projecting  in  inter¬ 
pretative  stories  sums  of  more  than  a  million 
dollars  which  would  be  earmarked  for 
education. 

On  January  18,  Mobile  County  voters 
approved  the  dog  track  bill  by  a  surprising 
three-to-two  majority. 

The  Mobile  Press  Register  believes  it 
showed  responsible  community  leadership 
in  this  people’s  action  to  keep  betting  dollars 
at  home  for  good  use— education,  health 
and  police  protection. 


(The  mobile  P  Register 

A  Newhouse  Newspaper 


Last  fall  Mobile  County  legislators  won 
approval  to  legalize  pari-mutuel  betting  on 
dog  races,  if  approved  by  voters  in  a 
referendum. 

The  Mobile  Press  Register  knew  that  the 
traditional  prohibition  against  any  form  of 
legalized  gambling  in  Alabama  was  con¬ 
sidered  unassailable— but  the  Press  Register 
also  knew  that  many  thousands  of  Alabama 
dollars  were  going  regularly  across  the 
Florida  line  to  a  track  in  Pensacola. 

It  thought  those  dollars  ought  to  stay  home, 
that  tourists  attracted  to  Florida  tracks 
could  as  well  stop  in  Mobile. 


Editor  6l  Publisher 
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6  Mo.  Bveratre  net  paid  December  31,  1971 — 26,248 
Renewal  Rate — 76.8% 


Tax  on  advertising 

Various  forms  of  a  tax  on  advertising  have  been  projxtsed  in  many 
areas  of  this  country.  The  first  concrete  evidence  of  what  it  will  do 
to  advertising  volume  and  the  media  that  carry  it  comes  fiom  Sweden 
where  such  a  tax  was  imjxised  july  1,  1971 

In  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  the  two  large  morning  newspa- 
jrers  each  suffered  a  16%  loss  in  advertising  because  of  general  busi¬ 
ness  conditions.  In  the  third  quarter,  after  the  tax  was  imposed,  the 
largest  jiaper  was  off  14  7%  while  the  second  papei  was  down  22.6%.. 
In  the  evening  fieltl,  the  two  largest  pajjers  were  off  6%  each  for  the 
first  half  while  in  the  last  quaiter  the  circulation  leader  was  down 
7.8%  and  the  second  paper  was  off  16.2%). 

The  worst  fears  of  those  who  were  outs|x>ken  against  the  tax  are 
Ireing  realized.  The  second  papers  are  not  only  losing  a  larger  volume 
of  advertising  but  also  their  share  of  the  advertising  market  is  declin¬ 
ing  because  advertisers  won’t  pay  the  higher  rates.  Also,  the  govern¬ 
ment  subsidy  imposed  at  the  same  time  to  help  the  second  papers  is 
not  making  up  for  the  large  losses. 

Proponents  of  a  tax  on  advertising  in  this  country  should  take  note. 

Covering  the  China  trip 

With  almost  Solomon-like  judgement,  Ronald  Ziegler,  White  House 
press  secretary,  dicided  the  87  places  available  to  press  representatives 
covering  the  President’s  forthcoming  trip  to  China  almost  evenly  Ire- 
tween  print  and  broadcast  media — 44  to  4.S 

Again,  there  was  something  almost  Solomon  like  in  the  allocation 
of  36  places  to  newspaper  people — news  agencies,  newspajrer  corres¬ 
pondents,  syndicated  columnists  and  photographers — and  37  to  tele¬ 
vision  people- -commentators,  cameramen  and  technicians. 

The  latter  (television  technicians),  herwever,  number  17  and  with¬ 
out  them  the  picture  wouldn’t  go  on  the  air.  It  is  too  bad  that  those 
seats  could  not  be  used  by  additional  trained  reporters  for  all  media 
but  it  is  a  fact  of  advanced  technology  that  although  writers  and 
photographers  still  carry  the  tools  of  their  trade  in  their  own  hands 
the  television  re|x>rter  must  be  backed  up  2-to-l  by  cameramen  and 
technicians  to  do  his  job. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  yet  to  hear  any  major  cpiarrels  with  the 
White  House  selection. 

Economic  barometer 
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Sands  Inc.  Advertising  Representatives. 

San  Francisco:  85  Post  Street,  94104.  Phone 
415  421-7950.  Scott,  Marshall  &  Sands  Inc. 
Advertising  Representatives. 

Washington:  1295  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004.  Phono:  202-628- 
8365.  Luther  A.  Huston,  Correspondent. 

London:  23  Ethelbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kent 
England.  Alan  Delafons,  Manager. 


Newsj)aj)er  classified  advertising  has  always  served  as  an  excellent 


baronteter  of  general  economic  remditions  forecasters  for  the  newspa¬ 
jrer  business,  and  the  general  etonomy,  should  note  that  whereas  lin¬ 
age  coinjjarisons  for  news|>a|rers  nationwide  1971-1970  are  not  yet 
available  regional  rejrorts  are  more  tharr  eitcouragitrg. 

In  New  England,  for  instance,  itt  the  latter  jrart  of  1971  classified 
advertising  made  a  dramatic  turn-around  from  losses  to  gains  and 
ended  the  year  with  a  1.36%  imrease.  The  trettd  is  more  forcefully 
demonstrated  bv  an  increase  of  more  than  1.5%  in  December. 

Itt  New  York  State,  classified  showed  gains  of  6.4%o  evenings,  4.5% 
mornings,  and  97o  Sundays  in  the  last  (juarter  of  the  year. 

Allied  Daily  Newspajrers  of  Washington  rejxrrts  classified  was  up 
3.5%  for  the  year. 
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letters 


HARD  FACTS 

If  certain  newspapers  wish  to  exempt 
themselves  from  the  nation’s  anti-trust  laws, 
then  the  general  public  is  entitled  to  know 
the  basis  on  which  special  treatment  is 
asked  under  the  “Failing  Newspaper  Act”. 

As  reported  (January  15)  the  Justice 
Department’s  proposals  seem  most  useful 
for  the  widest  dissemination  of  information 
about  the  relief  being  sought  and  the  fi¬ 
nancial  reasons  for  it.  If  this  privilege  were 
available  to  other  industries,  it’s  to  be  hoped 
newspapers  would  be  energetically  demand¬ 
ing  the  same  sort  of  hard  facts  for  the 
public  that  the  Justice  Department  seeks 
here. 

The  thin  nature  of  the  protest  to  the  De¬ 
partment’s  proposals  is  shown  by  the  ANPA 
Counsel’s  comment,  “there  is  no  rule  of 
law  which  can  require  a  newspaper  to  pub¬ 
lish  any  legal  notice  in  its  columns”.  Has 
counsel  forgot  the  annual  “Statement  of 
Ownership”  newspapers  must  publish  to 
qualify  for  the  privilege  of  a  second  class 
mailing  permit? 

Joseph  C.  Houchtelinc 

San  Francisco 

*  *  * 

EMPLOYMENT  TEST 

I’d  like  to  take  the  argument  about 
Gene  Gilmore’s  “Employment  Test”  just 
one  step  further.  True,  a  single  written  test 
will  not  tell  an  editor  whether  a  man  will 
be  a  good  reporter  or  not.  Equally  true,  I 
think,  is  that  a  man’s  gilt-edged  Journalism 
school  credentials  do  not  guarantee  an  edi¬ 
tor  that  his  writing  and  reporting  skills  are 
pure  gold. 

There  are  a  lot  of  damn  good  reporters 
in  the  profession  who  do  not  have  formal 
journalism  training,  or  even  a  bachelor’s 
degree.  The  point  is,  too  many  talented  peo¬ 
ple  are  passed  over  automatically  because 
they  haven’t  attended  the  right  university 
or  because  they  have  a  habit  of  flunking 
“tests.” 

A  real  editor  has  a  kind  of  built-in  sense 
for  people.  He  can  judge,  through  con¬ 
versation,  a  couple  of  hard  looks  in  the 
eye,  or  perhaps  a  month  or  two  of  proba¬ 
tion,  whether  he  has  found  his  man  or  not. 
Apparently  Mr.  Gilmore  would  prefer  to 
keep  all  of  this  on  paper,  and  substitute 
statistics  for  sensibility. 

John  Palcewski 

Assistant  editor,  Olin  Magazine,  Olin 
Corporation,  New  York  City. 

*  *  * 

WOMEN 

Your  editorial  “Battle  of  the  Sexes” 
(January  22)  was  absurd. 

Women’s  liberation  is  not  fighting  for 
Women’s  Sections  in  newspapers,  but  for 
women  and  men  to  be  given  equal  con¬ 
sideration  as  human  beings  first. 

Why  should  a  newspaper  assume  that  all 
women  and  only  women  are  exclusively  in¬ 
terested  in  the  material  now  allegated 
(sic)  to  “Women’s  Sections.” 

Susan  Cohn 

Editor,  Cedars-Sinai  Medical  Center  Com¬ 
pass,  Los  Angeles. 


CORRECTION 

Since  everyone  in  the  newspaper  industry 
respects  your  publication  as  the  voice  of 
the  industry,  it  never  would  have  occurred 
to  me  to  expect  anything  but  complete  ac¬ 
curate  reporting  in  it.  Unfortunately,  your 
report  of  my  interview  with  your  reporter 
(January  29)  contained  many  inaccuracies 
and  out-of-context  material. 

Specifically,  1  did  not  say  or  even  imply 
that  publishers  start  reporters  at  too  low 
salaries.  1  did  not  characterize  reporters  as 
anti-business.  I  did  not  criticize  the  report¬ 
ing  in  my  own  paper,  the  Miami  Herald. 
In  particular,  1  asked  that  any  expressions 
of  opinion  that  1  had  be  coming  from  me 
as  president  of  INAE  rather  than  as  a 
Knight  Newspaper  or  Miami  Herald  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

I  most  certainly  did  express  concerns 
about  consumerism  and  particularly  when 
politicians  and  government  officials  use  it 
as  a  platform.  1  did  say  that  some  programs 
are  being  pushed  by  these  politicians  and 
bureaucrats  as  consumerism  were  actually, 
in  truth,  anti-consumerism.  1  did  criticize 
businessmen  for  not  speaking  out  against 
news  stories  on  consumerism  that,  in  truth, 
actually  hurt  consumers.  1  did  say  that  1 
think  newspapers  and  media  in  general  are 
overplaying  consumerism  stories  without 
having  enough  facts. 

At  the  time  of  the  interview,  and  even 
now.  I’m  aware  of  no  policy  change  in  our 
Action  Line  or  any  other  Action  Line  pub¬ 
lished  anywhere  in  the  country.  1  did  say 
that  I  felt  Action  Line  columns,  in  general, 
have  matured.  1  explained  my  meaning  on 
this  by  stating  that  in  the  beginning  .Action 
Line  columns  seemed  to  be  a  substitute  for 
Better  Business  Bureaus  handling  loads  of 
individual  consumer  complaints.  The  ma¬ 
turity,  1  suggested,  had  taken  place  in 
many  Action  Line  columns  because  they 
have  come  to  realize  that  handling  in¬ 
dividual  consumer  complaints  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  Better  Bureaus,  and  that  they  are 
in  an  area  that  can  better  handle  general 
interest  categories  when  they  publish  things 
of  more  interest  to  more  people.  In  many 
cases  this  is  what  Action  Line  columns  are 
doing  in  many,  many  cities  across  the 
country. 

One  of  the  particular  points  I  tried  to 
make  with  your  reporter  was  that  retail 
stores,  just  like  politicians,  are  in  politics. 
The  only  difference  is  that  instead  of  run¬ 
ning  for  office  every  two  years  or  four  years 
or  six  years  as  politicians  do,  retail  stores 
are  running  for  office  every  day.  Every  day 
when  they  open  their  doors,  they  are  seek¬ 
ing  voters  in  the  way  of  customers.  If  they 
haven’t  made  the  customers  happy  the  pre¬ 
vious  day,  the  voter  or  the  customer  votes 
against  the  retail  store  and  goes  some  place 
else.  That  is  the  reason  I  think  of  the 
consumerism  movements  that  take  place 
today  are  really  not  needed. 

Either  your  reporter  misconstrued  what 
he  heard  from  me,  or  I  did  a  poor  job  of 
getting  across  to  him  what  I  was  really 
trying  to  say.  At  any  rate,  the  article  as  it 
appeared  has  caused  me  a  great  deal  of 
grief  and,  I  believe,  harmed  me  both  per¬ 
sonally  and  professionally.  I  hope  you  will 
print  this  letter  in  its  entirety  to  set  the 
record  straight. 

Miami,  Fla.  Howard  L.  Grothe 

President,  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives 


CULINARY  ARTIST 

A  fascinating  tale,  perfectly  painting  the 
fast-paced  modern  police  beat,  that  yarn 
(January  1).  Yet,  the  rather  narrow  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  Chronicle' s  night  police  beat 
reporter,  Peter  Kuell  (he’s  the  “long¬ 
haired,  bearded  anomaly  in  the  spit-shine 
polish  of  the  heavily  guarded  Hall  of 
Justice.”)  demands  comment. 

As  one  who  has  known  this  sensitive 
human  being  for  almost  34  years — quite 
well  in  the  past  five — let  me  point  out 
that  he  does  not  prepare  a  “nightly  ham¬ 
burger,”  as  youthful  author  Mark  Litke 
suggests.  Pan  fried  ground  chuck  (served 
open  with  bemaise  sauce  or  sandwich  style 
with  Kuell’s  secret  tartar  sauce)  is  only 
one  of  a  number  of  gourmet  feasts  he 
cooks  four  nights  a  week.  Kuell’s  beef 
burgundy  has  been  known  to  set  lips 
quivering  among  workers,  as  its  aroma 
slithers  out  through  air  treatment  vents 
into  every  corner  of  the  heavily  guarded 
Hall.  His  lemoned  veal  and  beef  Stroganof 
once  drove  two  lieutenants  and  a  captain 
to  an  outrageously  early  dinner  at  an  ex¬ 
pensive  French  restaurant  and  the  delicate 
fragrance  of  Kuell’s  sauted  crab  caused 
one  emotional  Italian  sergeant  to  believe 
his  mother  had  come  down  from  North 
Beach  to  whip  up  her  special,  creamed 
crab  with  garlic. 

The  statement  that  Kuell  “does  little 
more  than  watch  television  and  play  gin 
rummy  .  .  .”  is  shallow  at  best,  as  well  as 
ancient  history.  Kuell  now  spends  most  of 
his  time  watching  television  and  thinking. 
Neither  has  much  in  common,  but  the 
latter  allows  a  more  prominent  play  of  the 
police  radios  should  that  rarity — a  story — 
present  itself. 

San  Francisco  Peter  F.  Kuehl 


Short  Takes 

The  paper’s  awkward  translations  and 
typographical  errors  often  draw  chickles. — 
Atlanta  Journal. 

«  *  * 

Two  .  .  .  employes  received  the  railtoad’s 
medal  of  honor  for  rescuing  a  man  from 
the  path  of  a  piggy-bank  freight  train. — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

A  new  high  school  health  curse,  includ¬ 
ing  instruction  in  birth  control  methods, 
was  approved  yesterday  by  the  Cincinnati 
Board  of  Education. — Boston  Globe. 

«  *  * 

Prior  to  the  board’s  final  selection  of 
the  architect,  a  screaming  committee  had 
narrowed  down  the  number  of  interested 
firms  to  four. — Appleton  (Wise.)  Post- 
Crescent. 

«  *  « 

The  deliveryman  said  he  pursued  the 
pair  but  lost  them  after  a  few  minutes. 
The  pizzaz  was  worth  $1.92. — Ann  Arbor 
(Mich.)  News. 

*  «  ♦ 

E  &  P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspaper  and 
reprinted  here. 
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89  per  cent  of 
the  advertising  agency 
executives  in  the 
New  York  market  read 
The  New  York  Times 
reguiariy 


among  x/u 


. . .  compared  with  72  per  cent 
who  read  the  leading 
advertising  trade  publication. 

From  the  new  "Medio  Adver¬ 
tising  Publications  Study” 
among  1709  agency,  buying 
service  and  client 
executives  in  New 
York  and  six  other 
major  advertising 
centers. 

Conducted  for  The  Times  by 
Trendex,  Inc.,  this  definitive 
study  tells  you  just  about  any¬ 
thing  you  might  want  to  know 
about  media  decision-mak¬ 
ers,  including; 

•  Involvement  with  media  se¬ 
lection 

•  Newspaper  and  magazine 
readership 


•  Advertising  columnists  read 
regularly 

•  Publications  in  which  media 
advertising  is  read 

If  you're  out  to  reach  the 
people  who  influence  and 
set  advertising  policy,  the 
"Media  Advertising  Publica¬ 
tions  Study"  will  provide  some 
valuable  guidelines  for  map¬ 
ping  your  promotion  plans  in 
the  months  ahead. 

To  learn  more  about  it,  write  or 
call  Arthur  P.  Irving  Jr.,  Media 
Advertising,  The  New  York 
Times,  229  West  43d  S+reet, 
New  York,  N.Y  10036;  (212) 
556-1455. 

iN'eUr  Jlork 

First  in  nnedia  advertising 
among  all  U  S.  newspapers. 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


Survey  points  to  more  jobs 
for  J-grads  on  large  papers 


The  hiring  of  journalism  school  gradu¬ 
ates  by  daily  newspapers  dropped  sharply 
in  1971,  but  the  outlook  for  the  large 
dailies  is  brighter  this  year. 

The  star  of  1971  was  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  where  it  concerned  the  placement 
of  journalism  school  graduates. 

Those  are  the  primary  findings  in  two 
Newspaper  Fund  surveys. 

Large  daily  newspapers  have  indicated 
that  their  hiring  plans  for  1972  are  better 
than  last  year. 

71%  of  newspapers  with  more  than  100,- 
000  daily  circulation  plan  as  much  or 
more  hiring  in  1972  as  1971.  That  is  a  7% 
rise  over  last  year. 

Smaller  daily  papers,  where  the  action 
was  in  the  job  market  last  year,  plan  a 
less  active  campaign  in  1972.  The  percen¬ 
tage  of  newspapers  planning  the  same 
amount  or  more  hiring  is  down  by  16%  in 
the  under-25,000  circulation  group  down 
by  15%  in  tbe  25-50,000-circulation  catego¬ 
ry,  and  down  by  10%  in  the  50-100,- 
000-circulation  dailies. 

68%  of  the  daily  newspapers  responding 
to  the  Fund’s  survey  indicated  they  plan 
the  same  degree  or  more  hiring  of  college 
graduates  in  1972. 

Go  West  or  East! 

Regionally,  the  graduates  in  1972  will 
have  their  best  chances  looking  for  jobs 
on  the  East  coast  and  the  West  coast. 
Less  hiring  will  be  done  in  the  South  and 
in  the  Midwest.  44%  of  Midwestern  news 
papers  responding  to  the  survey  said  they 
plan  less  hiring  of  graduates  in  1972.  The 
same  was  true  in  the  South,  where  35%  of 
the  newspapers  said  they  plan  to  hire 
fewer  people. 

In  the  East  only  14%  of  the  responding 
papers  plan  less  hiring,  and  only  9%  of  the 
West  coast  papers  plan  to  hire  fewer 
graduates  than  the  year  before. 

The  163  dailies  referred  to  in  the 
Fund’s  survey  account  for  only  9.3%  of  all 
of  the  daily  newspapers  in  the  nation. 
Yet,  these  reporting  newspapers  hired  38% 
of  the  journalism  graduates  who  were 
hired  by  dailies  in  1971. 

Advertising  cutbacks  hurt  large  news¬ 
papers  and  tv  stations,  and  this  resulted 
in  cutbacks  on  the  hiring  of  new  and  re¬ 
placement  employes. 

Those  conditions  directly  affected  the 
journalism  school  graduates  in  1971. 
Within  the  eight  media  job  classifications 
designated  by  the  Newspaper  Fund,  these 
points  stand  out: 

— Daily  newspapers’  job  offers  to  jour¬ 
nalism  graduates  dropped  5.3%,  while 
weekly  newspapers  hired  30.2%  more  of 
the  grads  than  last  year. 

— Television  news  positions  were  offered 
to  14%  fewer  graduates,  and  one  less  grad¬ 
uate  was  hired  by  tbe  wire  services  in 


1971  than  in  the  previous  year. 

— Public  relations  jobs  took  a  smaller 
number  of  the  graduates  (down  12.4%),  as 
did  advertising  firms  (down  16.6%). 

— Other  than  weekly  newspapers,  the 
only  media  hiring  more  people  than  the 
year  before  were  radio  stations  (up  15.3%) 
and  magazines  (up  14.4%). 

Total  hiring  by  the  eight  major  media 
was  down  5.4%. 

Information  on  the  hiring  of  minority 
group  journalism  graduates  is  included  in 
the  Newspaper  Fund’s  annual  “Where 
They  Went  To  Work”  survey  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  schools  and  departments  of  journal¬ 
ism. 

The  number  of  journalism  graduates 
from  minority  groups  has  increased  184% 
in  two  years,  but  large  numbers  of  the 
former  students  are  still  jobless  or  have 
not  reported  their  job  situation  to  the 
journalism  schools  they  attended. 

Minority  employment 

Newspapers  continue  to  hire  the  largest 
number  of  minority  graduates,  most  of 
whom  are  black,  according  to  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Fund. 

Television  news  positions  and  public 
relations  jobs  appeal  to  large  numbers  of 
the  grads. 

Graduate  schools  and  non-journalism 
job  opportunites  attracted  large  numbers 
of  minority  graduates,  also. 

The  following  is  a  breakdown  of  where 
the  minority  journalism  graduates  went 
to  work: 


1969 

1970 

1971 

Daily  Newspapers 

21 

21 

24 

Weekly  Newspapers 

1 

4 

8 

Wire  Services 

— 

2 

3 

Public  Relations 

2 

12 

13 

Advertising 

3 

1 

2 

Magazines 

3 

1 

3 

Television  News 

7 

7 

17 

Radio  News 

2 

2 

4 

Journalism  Teaching 

— 

5 

7 

Non-Joumalism  Teaching  3 

2 

1 

Graduate  School 

8 

14 

22 

Military  Service 

Other  Non-Joumalism 

2 

3 

1 

Fields 

No  Job,  No  Report, 

2 

7 

13 

Etc. 

3 

17 

44 

— 

— 

TOTAL 

57 

98 

162 

The  journalism  graduate  in  1971  earned 
an  average  starting  media  salary  of  $134 
per  week,  a  .2%  rise  over  last  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Newspaper  Fund.  Those 
with  master’s  degrees  received  an  average 
wage  of  $189  a  week. 

Of  the  eight  major  media  designated  in 
the  Fund’s  annual  report,  radio  news 
positions,  public  relations  and  advertising 
jobs  offered  the  largest  salary  increases 


over  the  starting  pay  the  year  before. 

vVeekly  newspapers  and  wire  services 
also  offered  the  graduates  more  money 
than  they  did  the  previous  year. 

Daily  newspapers,  television  news  de¬ 
partments,  and  magazines  paid  smaller 
starting  wages  than  in  1970. 

73%  of  all  the  1971  graduates  entering 
media  jobs  reported  their  salaries  to  jour¬ 
nalism  deans  and  directors,  whom  The 
Newspaper  Fund  surveyed  late  in  1971. 

$12l-$146  salary  range 

The  “average  high”  salary  for  bach¬ 
elor’s  degree  recipients  entering  media 
work  was  $146  per  week,  and  the  “average 
low”  bachelor’s  salary  was  $121. 

The  highest  average  media  salary  was 
paid  by  tbe  wire  services;  it  was  $148  a 
week. 

The  following  is  a  tabulation  of  the 
average  1971  starting  bachelor’s  degree 
salary  for  each  of  the  eight  major  media, 
as  well  as  journalism  teaching  salaries, 
and  salaries  in  three  other  professional 
areas  not  related  to  journalism. 


Weekly 

%  Change 

Wage 

From  1970 

All  Journalism 

Categories 

$134 

4-  .2% 

Wire  Services 

148 

+  .8% 

Public  Relations 

145 

4-5.8% 

Advertising  Jobs 

143 

-f5.1% 

High  School  Journalism 

Teaching 

134 

Magazines 

133 

-2.8% 

Radio  News  Jobs 

130 

+7.2% 

Daily  Newspapers 

128 

-3.1% 

Television  News  Jobs 

127 

—6.0% 

Weekly  Newspapers 

*  ♦ 

123 

* 

+  1.1% 

Engineering  Jobs 

$202 

+  .5% 

Business  Administration  162 

+3.7% 

Liberal  Arts  Grads 

159 

+1.3% 

Daily  newspapers  were  surveyed  by  the 
Fund  in  a  second,  and  separate  survey.  It 
was  determined  from  those  newspapers 
that  revealed  their  starting  wage  for  1972 
that  graduates  will  be  paid  an  average  of 
$137  per  week. 

The  larger  the  newspaper’s  circulation, 
the  more  the  starting  salary  will  be. 

Newspapers  with  more  than  100,000  cir¬ 
culation  will  pay  a  beginning  wage  of 
$148  a  week  to  newsroom  personnel.  Those 
papers  with  circulations  between  50,000 
and  100,000  will  offer  starting  salaries 
averaging  $140  a  week.  The  25,000-50,000 
group  will  pay  an  average  of  $133,  and 
the  under  25,000  category  will  pay  an 
average  beginner  $124  for  a  week’s  work. 

• 

Hayden  joins  Gannett 

N.  S.  Hayden  has  resigned  as  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Athens  (Ga.)  Banner- 
Herald  to  accept  a  general  management 
position  with  the  Gannett  Company  Inc.  at 
Rochester,  N.Y.  Robert  W.  Chambers  Jr., 
Banner-Herald  executive  editor,  succeeds 
Hayden  as  publisher. 
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Linage  reports 
say  ’71  wasn’t 
such  a  bad  year 

Advertising  linage  tabulations  for  news¬ 
papers  in  three  regions  of  the  countrj’  in¬ 
dicate  there  was  more  goo<l  news  than 
bad  news  for  publishers  last  year. 

A  report  from  the  Allied  Daily  News¬ 
papers  of  Washington  shows  that  the 
cumulative  loss  for  member  papers  was 
merely  0.1%.  Gains  were  scor^  by  news¬ 
papers  in  the  15,000-50,000  circulation 
category — 1.6%,  and  in  the  under-15,000 
category — 3.7%.  The  over  50,000  group 
was  off  2.3%  on  total  linage,  1971  versus 
1970. 


These  figures  were  given  according  to 
circulation  classes  (A — over  50,000;  B — 
15,000-50,000;  C— under  15,000: 


National 

Local 

Classified 

Total 

A. 

(1.67©) 

(3.07©) 

(0.87©) 

(2.37©) 

B. 

(9.1%) 

(0.47©) 

8.47© 

1.67© 

C. 

(11.7%) 

4.37© 

6.97© 

3.77© 

For  all,  the 

national 

linage  was  down 

4.6%  and  local  w^as  down  1.1%  while 
classified  was  up  3.5%. 

A  similar  picture  was  recorded  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association.  Linage  was  up  a  fraction  for 
the  year  versus  1970.  In  the  aggregate 
for  all  reporting  newspapers,  this  increase 
amounted  to  0.8%. 

New  York  tabulations  showed  total  eve¬ 
ning  linage  for  1971  rose  0.5%  over  the 
previous  year.  Retail  was  up  0.1%,  gen¬ 
eral  increased  11.7%,  and  legal  was  up 
2.4%.  Classified  was  down  3.1%. 

Morning  linage  rose  1.1%,  with  retail 
up  5.3%,  general  up  8.6%,  and  classified 
and  legal  falling  off  2.27©  and  167©.  re¬ 
spectively. 

Sunday  newspapers  shovred  an  aggre¬ 
gate  percentage  increase  in  total  linage 
of  1.8%  in  1971.  This  showing  can  be 
attributed  to  a  3.77©  increase  in  retail 
and  a  6.87©  rise  in  general  linage.  Classi¬ 
fied  losses  were  trimmed  to  2%  in  1971 
while  legal  linage  increased  123.67©. 

Bullish  for  1972 

The  New  England  Daily  Newspaper 
Association  reported  55  papers  with  gains 
for  the  year,  and  22  with  losses.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  gain  in  the  aggregate  was 

0.97©. 

Within  this  framework,  retail  lost  a 
fraction  at  0.2%.  37  papers  gained  in  re¬ 
tail,  40  lost.  Classified,  making  a  dra¬ 
matic  turn-around  from  the  l)eginning  of 
the  year,  ended  the  year  with  a  1.367© 
gain — 51  papers  gain^,  26  lost.  National 
showed  the  biggest  gain  of  all  (9.83%) 
wdth  59  newspapers  gaining  and  18  losing. 

As  for  trends,  tbe  New  England 
Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau  saw  it 
this  way: 

“If  forecasts  from  experts  in  the  news¬ 
paper  world  and  in  business  generally 
are  to  be  believed,  1972  should  be  a  better 
year  than  1971.  In  retail — ^the  backbone 
of  newspaper  advertising  revenue — busi¬ 
ness  is  expected  to  increase.  Store  ex¬ 


pansions  and  new  shopping  centers  are 
supposed  to  continue  to  multiply,  all  of 
which  augpirs  well  for  retail  display  ad¬ 
vertising  linage. 

“Classified  appears  to  have  made  the 
beginnings  of  a  good  comeback  and  with 
some  loosening  of  the  job  market,  which 
in  turn  affects  real  estate  and  automobile 
sales,  1972  should  produce  more  progress 
toward  ‘old  times’  in  this  lucrative  field. 

“National  advertising,  which  had  an 
excellent  year  in  1971  despite  a  poor  De¬ 
cember,  is  expected  to  continue  on  its 
climb.  So,  all  in  all,  there  are  numerous 
hopeful  signs  for  the  newspaper  business 
— at  least  in  many  markets.” 

• 

New  law  gives 
rate  equality 
to  candidates 

The  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  which  goes  into  effect  April  7  im¬ 
poses  a  regulation  on  rates  that  newspa¬ 
pers  can  charge  for  political  advertising 
in  behalf  of  candidates  for  federal  elec¬ 
tive  office. 

President  Nixon  signed  the  law'  Febru¬ 
ary  7  without  a  public  ceremony  at  the 
White  House.  The  law  repeals  the  Feder¬ 
al  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1925  and  res¬ 
tricts  the  expenditures  for  political  cam¬ 
paign  publicity  but  only  for  federal 
offices. 

The  formula  for  spending  limits  it  to  10 
cents  per  resident  of  population  voting 
(or  $.50,000,  whichever  is  greater)  for 
newspaper,  broadcast,  magazine,  billboard 
and  telephone  campaigns.  Not  more  than 
60  percent  of  a  candidate’s  total  budget 
may  be  spent  on  broadcast  media  but  he 
may  spend  all  of  his  budget  on  non¬ 
broadcast  media. 

Agency  commissions  are  to  be  computed 
in  the  limitation. 

It  is  estimated  that  each  Presidential 
candidate  this  year  will  be  restricted  to 
spending  about  $8.4  million  for  radio  and 
tv  publicity.  In  1968  the  Nixon  campaign 
cost  $12.1  million  for  broadcast  pi'ograms 
and  Humphrey  supporteis  spent  about  $6 
million  in  this  area. 

Rates  charged  by  newspapers  and  other 
media  for  political  advertising  for  federal 
elective  offices  shall  not  exceed  the  char¬ 
ges  made  for  comparable  use  of  such 
space  for  othei-  puri)oses.  Thus,  political 
candidates  are  entitled  to  the  same  dis¬ 
count  as  given  to  any  other  advertiser, 
based  on  the  amount  of  space  used. 

Broadcast  media  are  required  to  chaT'ge 
“the  lowest  unit  charge  of  the  station  for 
the  same  class  and  amount  of  time  for  the 
same  period.” 

• 

Country  price  up 

The  New  York  Daily  Neivu  has  raised 
the  price  of  its  “country”  edition,  with  a 
circulation  of  342,000,  from  10c  to  15c  but 
the  Sunday  e<lition  remains  at  20c. 

EDITO 


Audience  data 
for  65  papers 
sent  to  agencies 

Local  market  audience  demographic 
data  on  65  newspapers,  accounting  for  567© 
of  the  total  daily  circulation  in  the  t»p  50 
metropolitan  markets,  has  been  published 
in  booklet  fonn  and  distributed  to  media 
directors  of  the  top  50  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

The  data  in  the  booklet  was  provided  by 
the  newspapers  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
developed  by  the  Bureau,  along  with  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  American  Association  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Representatives  and  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives. 

This  first  grouping  of  audience  data  in¬ 
cludes  the  following  newspapers: 

Akron  Beacon-Journal. 

Atlanta  Constitution  &  Journal. 

Baltimore  Sun. 

Birmingham  Netvs  &  Post-Herald. 

Boston  Herald  Traveler. 

Buffalo  Courier-Express. 

Buffalo  Evening  News. 

Chicago  Tribune. 

Chicago  Today. 

Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Chicago  Daily  News. 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Dallas  News. 

Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune. 

Detroit  News. 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 

Houston  Chronicle. 

Indianapolis  Star  &  News. 

Kansas  City  Star  &  Times. 

Los  Angeles  Times. 

Macon  Telegraph  &  News. 

Miami  Herald  &  News. 

Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune. 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  &  States- 
Item. 

New  York  News. 

New  York  Post. 

New  York  Times. 

Westchester-Rockland  Group. 

Newark  News. 

Hackensack  Record. 

Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Phoenix  Republic  &  Gazette. 

Portland  Oregonian. 

Oregon  Journal. 

Proindence  Journal  &  Bulletin. 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

St.  Petersburg  Times. 

San  Antonio  Light. 

San  Diego  Union  &  Tribune. 

San.  Francisco  Chronicle  &  Examiner. 

Oakland  Tribune. 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

Washington  Post. 

Eventually  the  study  results,  with  cir¬ 
culation  audits  and  census  statistics,  will 

be  fed  into  a  computer  data  bank  operated 

by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
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Ohio  publishers 
turn  spotlight 
on  carrier  boys 


BLIND  CARRIER — Volker  Bodenroeder  delivers  55  papers  in  40  minutes  on  a  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register- 
Guard  route,  pulling  his  golf  cart  and  tapping  his  red-tipped  white  cane  along  the  curb.  He  whistles 
and  hums  and  merrily  responds  to  those  who  greet  him.  Vollcer  was  blinded  in  an  automobile  accident 

when  he  was  7. 


The  20th  anniversary  of  a  youth  recog¬ 
nition  program,  the  Glenn  L.  Cox  News- 
paperboy  Achievement  Awards,  was  ob¬ 
served  February  11  with  announcement 
that  Richard  Alley,  14,  and  William 
McMahon,  17,  were  the  junior  and  senior 
winners  in  the  1971  competition. 

Both  young  men  received  their  awards, 
including  $100  from  their  respective 
newspapers,  the  Columbus  Dispatch  and 
the  Middletown  Journal,  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Association 
in  Columbus.  Chief  Justice  C.  William 
O’Neill  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  and 
former  Governor  of  Ohio  made  the 
presentations,  aided  by  Donald  C.  Rowley, 
president-publisher  of  Rowley  Publica¬ 
tions,  ON  A  president. 

Rick  Alley  has  71  daily  and  76  Sunday 
subscribers  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch  in 
an  area  of  limited  potential.  His  custom¬ 
ers  commended  him  for  his  service,  indus¬ 
try,  thoughtfulness,  courtesy  and  respon¬ 
sibility  on  the  route  and  as  a  person  who 
thinks  of  others. 

A  straight  “A”  student  in  7th  grade, 
Rick  also  participates  in  athletics,  mineral 
rock  collecting,  writing,  and  archery,  and 
he  has  received  awards  and  trophies  in  all 
these  activities.  Rick  also  serves  the 
United  Baptist  Church  as  a  junior  high 
youth  group  leader. 

From  his  route  profits  in  18  months 
Rick  has  saved  more  than  $1,000  and  he 
adds  to  this  by  mowing  lawns,  babysit¬ 
ting,  caring  for  pets  and  doing  other  jobs 
for  his  customers,  who  also  help  him  with 
gifts  for  the  exceptional  service  he  pro¬ 
vides. 

Writing  about  his  newspaperboy  experi¬ 
ence,  Rick  said  his  route  had  improved  his 
cheerfulness,  listening  and  conversational 
abilities  by  better  understanding  of  people 
and  their  problems.  Concluding,  he  wrote: 
“When  I  acquired  the  route  I  expected  to 
get  only  money  out  of  it,  but  it  has  given 
me  much  more  necessary  and  invaluable 
experience.  Acquiring  the  route  is  proba¬ 
bly  the  most  worthwhile  thing  I  have  ever 
done.” 

Bill  McMahon  has  carried  the  Mid¬ 
dletown  Journal  for  three  and  a  half 
years  without  a  complaint.  His  present 
route  has  115  subscribers.  They  have 
commented  on  his  politeness,  punctuality 
and  care  in  delivering  the  newspapers  the 
way  each  customer  desires. 

An  honor  student  as  a  junior  in  high 
school.  Bill  is  tom  between  art  and 
science  and  hopes  to  develop  both  into  a 
career.  His  hobbies  include  swimming, 
track,  cross-country,  art,  painting  and 
coin  collecting.  He  was  altar  boy  at  St. 
Mary’s  Catholic  Church,  and  he  has  also 
spent  some  time  in  Appalachia  working 
with  underprivileged  families  and  youth. 

Bill  pays  for  his  own  clothes  and  sup¬ 
plies  from  his  route  profits  and  saves  $15 
a  week,  having  more  than  $2,500  in  the 


bank  in  addition  to  some  in  mutual  funds. 
As  a  municipal  life  guard  last  summer,  he 
added  to  his  earnings  while  still  continu¬ 
ing  his  newspaper  route.  He  also  served 
as  a  Red  Cross  life  saving  instructor. 

Commenting  on  his  experience  as  a 
newspaperboy.  Bill  stated:  “It  has  taught 
me  how  to  communicate  with  adults, 
which  is  a  big  thing  today.  I  am  sure  that 
some  of  the  friendships  which  I  have 
formed  will  continue  even  after  I  am  no 
longer  passing  the  newspaper.” 

• 

Multimedia  net  rose 
28%  in  full  year  1971 

J.  Kelly  Sisk,  president  of  Multimedia, 
Inc.,  announced  that  preliminary  net 
earnings  for  the  12  months  ended  Decem¬ 
ber  .31,  amounted  to  $4,600,000,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  28%  from  $3,600,000  for  1970. 
Operating  revenues  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $.36,690,000  compared  to  $33,- 
700,000  for  1970. 

For  the  three  months  ended  December, 
1971,  operating  revenues  were  $10,040,- 
000,  repre.senting  a  10%  increase  over  $9,- 
140,000,  the  revenues  for  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  of  1970.  Net  earnings  for  the  final 
quarter  were  $1,380,000,  an  increase  of 
17%  over  net  earnings  of  $1,175,000  for  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1970. 

Earnings  per  share  of  common  stock 
increased  to  $1.75  from  $1.40  for  1970  and 
to  $..53  compared  to  $.48  for  the  quarter. 


Held  in  editor’s  death 

Florida  authorities  said  this  week  they 
were  holding  Robert  Phillips  Jr.,  18,  on  a 
charge  of  second  degree  murder  in  the 
death  January  14  of  Harold  Kneeland, 
longtime  Sunday  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post  who  retired  six  months  ago.  The 
62-year-old  editor  died  of  a  heart  attack 
during  a  struggle  with  the  youth  in 
Kneeland’s  apartment  in  Venice,  police 
said. 


New  Sunday  paper 
in  New  York  area 
invites  color  ads 

Promotion  of  the  new  Sunday  edition  of 
the  Nyack  (N.Y.)  Journal-News,  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  introduced  March  12,  is  stress¬ 
ing  the  availability  of  full  color  for  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  general  news  sections. 

“The  Big  8”  it  is  called  because  it  will 
consist  of  eight  locally-oriented  sections, 
including  Family  Weekly  which  will  be 
modified  to  provide  a  distinctly  Rockland 
County  flavor. 

James  D.  Head,  executive  editor  of 
Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers  in  the 
Gannett  Group,  told  a  gathering  of  350 
Rockland  business  people  that  late- 
breaking  news  and  sports  coverage  will  be 
given  prominence  in  the  Sunday  Journal- 
News  while  individual  sections  are  de¬ 
voted  to  leisure-time  activities.  One  called 
Scene  will  feature  news  in  the  world  of 
arts  and  travel  with  particular  emphasis 
on  events  within  a  100-mile  radius  of 
Nyack. 

Result  of  research 

No  other  Sunday  newspaper  in  the  me¬ 
tropolitan  area  will  have  the  color  capa¬ 
bility  of  the  Sunday  J-N,  according  to 
Mark  R.  Arnold,  WRN  director  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

John  A.  Sutter,  general  manager  of  the 
J-N,  was  host  for  the  reception  and  din¬ 
ner  and  introduced  Thomas  P.  Dolan, 
WRN  president,  who  explained  that  the 
Sunday  edition  was  being  created  to  meet 
Rockland  residents’  desire  for  a  local 
newspaper  as  determined  by  a  public 
opinion  research  firm. 

The  Journal-News,  which  has  a  new 
plant,  is  the  fastest  growing  member  of 
the  Gannett  Group,  Dolan  said.  It  serves  a 
broad  area  around  Nyack,  which  lies  just 
across  the  Hudson  River  from  Westches¬ 
ter  County  on  major  thruways. 
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Presse  resumes 
in  Montreal; 
closed  3  months 

Employes  of  La  Presse  in  Montreal  lit¬ 
erally  mai’ched  back  to  work  this  week, 
ending  a  labor  dispute  that  kept  the  big 
French-language  newspaper  closed  since 
October  27. 

All  of  the  1,400  employes  were  called 
back  in  stages  in  preparation  for  resump¬ 
tion  of  publication  on  Thursday,  February 
10.  Union  leaders  escorted  the  first  con¬ 
tingent  of  printers  from  a  rallying  point 
in  the  east  end  of  the  city  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  plant. 

The  dispute,  settled  by  votes  of  11 
unions  at  meetings  Sunday,  started  among 
composing-TOom  unions  and  eventually  in¬ 
volved  everyone  connected  with  the  news¬ 
paper. 

La  Presse  had  a  circulation  of  225,000 
in  mid-1971. 

The  contract  for  journali.sts  and  other 
support  personnel  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  is  of  two  years  duration  and  is  re¬ 
troactive  to  last  January  1.  It  provides  for 
increases  of  $15  for  the  first  year,  $15  for 
the  first  half  of  the  second  year  and  $4 
for  the  last  half  of  the  second  year. 

A  i*eporter  with  five  years  experience  is 
to  receive  a  basic  salary  of  $187  a  week  at 
the  start  of  the  contract. 

Bark  pay  for  some 

In  addition,  journalists  are  to  receive 
the  equivalent  of  32  days  in  back  pay  as 
compensation  for  part  of  the  time  they 
were  unemployed  during  management’s 
lockout.  Employes  in  other  unions  are  to 
receive  similar  compensations. 

Major  provisions  in  the  settlement  in¬ 
clude; 

— All  contracts  for  union  employes  ex¬ 
pire  at  the  same  time,  December  31,  1973; 

— Job  security  for  employes  disrupted 
by  changes  in  technology  or  operating 
procedures; 

— A  management  promise  of  no 
reprisals  and  no  further  court  action 
against  employes  charged  with  various 
offenses  in  connection  with  the  dispute; 

— Parity  committees  of  journalists  and 
management  as  well  as  an  arbitration 
procedure  to  deal  with  professional  dis¬ 
putes  such  as  censorship  and  editing. 

The  dispute  prompted  formation  of  a 
common  union  front,  a  demonstration  by 
8,000  persons  October  29  in  which  160 
persons  were  injured,  a  mass  union  rally 
of  more  than  10,000  persons,  and  inter¬ 
vention  by  the  Quebec  labor  department 
w'hose  compromise  proposals  were  re¬ 
jected. 

One  article  in  the  agreement  states  that 
appointment  of  the  editor-in-chief  and 
news  editor  is  the  prerogative  of  the  pa¬ 
per.  The  employer  has  “full  authority  ei¬ 
ther  directly  or  indirectly”  over  all  edito¬ 
rial  employes. 

Insiders  said  the  spirit  of  the  article  is 
that  management  will  feel  itself  responsi¬ 
ble  to  name  superiors  acceptable  to  the 
staff. 

Six  days  before  La  Presse  suspended 


publication,  the  journalists’  union  de¬ 
manded  the  resignation  of  Roger  Mathieu, 
50-year-old  editor-in-chief  who  has  since 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Quebec 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Board.  His 
position  at  La  Presse  has  not  been  filled. 

The  paper’s  owner,  Paul  Desmarais, 
who  is  chairman  of  Power  Corp.  of  Cana¬ 
da,  issued  a  statement  that  touched  on 
some  of  the  issues  that  lifted  La  Presse 
out  of  the  ordinary  dimensions  of  indus¬ 
trial  dispute  into  matters  involving  pol¬ 
itics,  culture  and  journalistic  rights. 

“As  owner  of  the  paper  I  had  firmly 
resolved  to  defend  two  major  points  of 
principle,”  he  said. 

“First,  we  would  not  agree  to  a  job 
security  formula  that  would  prevent  La 
Pi-esse  from  making  those  technological 
changes  essential  to  the  paper’s  survival. 

“Secondly,  we  would  not  accept  under 
any  circumstances  that  the  publisher 
abandon  his  control  of  the  content  of  the 
newspaper  to  the  journalists. 

“In  spite  of  the  high  cost  involved,  I 
care  to  say  that  we  have  not  given  an  inch 
on  the.se  principles.  I  should  mention  that 
we  were  able  to  hold  firm  throughout  this 
costly  dispute  and  defend  these  principles 
only  because  La  Presse  is  part  of  a  larger 
financial  group.” 

• 

Old  Kentucky  rivals 
merged  in  new  home 

The  first  issue  of  the  Sentinel-News 
rolled  off  the  press  Febniary  6  in 
Shelbyville,  Kentucky,  reflecting  the  mer¬ 
ger,  after  86  years  of  competition,  of  the 
Shelhy  Sentinel  and  the  Shelby  News. 
The  new  paper  is  being  printed  by  News¬ 
papers  Inc. 

In  an  announcement,  Mrs.  Sally  Roach 
Fay,  publisher  of  the  Shelby  News,  and 
William  E.  Matthews,  publisher  of  The 
Shelby  Sentinel,  said  The  Sentinel-News 
will  reach  8,000  subscribers  on  Tuesday 
and  Friday  of  each  week.  Issues  of  each 
edition  will  be  on  the  newsstands  on  Mon¬ 
day  and  Thursday. 

Mrs.  Fay,  who  declined  to  disclose  the 
financial  tenns,  will  be  editor-in-chief  of 
the  merged  paper.  Mabel  Oats,  who  has 
been  editor  of  the  Sentinel,  will  be  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Sentinel-News. 

Each  of  the  competing  newspapers  had 
a  circulation  of  about  4,600,  Matthews 
said.  From  15  to  20  percent  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  received  both  papers. 

The  Sentinel  was  founded  in  1840,  and 
the  Shelby  News  in  1886. 

Newspapers,  Inc.  owns  21  weekly  and 
semi-weekly  newspapers  in  Kentucky. 

• 

‘Salesman  of  the  year’ 

James  G.  Stahlman,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Bamter 
who  recently  sold  the  paper  to  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.,  has  been  elected  “National  Sales¬ 
man  of  the  Year”  by  the  Sales  and  Mar¬ 
keting  Executives  of  Nashville.  The  cita¬ 
tion  hails  him  for  a  “60-year  colorful 
career  that  has  reflected  great  honor  and 
credit  on  Nashville.” 


Wilton  Hall  sells 
Anderson  papers 
to  Harte-Hanks 

Sale  of  the  Anderson  (S.C.)  Indepen¬ 
dent  and  Mail  to  Harte-Hanks  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.  of  Texas  was  announced  Febru¬ 
ary  8  by  Wilton  E.  Hall,  who  founded  the 
Independent  in  1924  and  acquired  the 
Mail  in  1929. 

The  transaction  was  handled  by  John 
A.  Park  Jr.,  media  broker  of  Raleigh, 
N.C.  The  price  and  terms  were  not  dis¬ 
closed. 

The  new  owners  appointed  Bill  D.  Moy¬ 
ers,  former  president  and  publisher  of 
Garden.  City  (N.Y.)  Newsday  when  it  w'as 
under  the  ownership  of  the  late  Harry  F. 
Guggenheim,  as  editorial  director  of  the 
Anderson  papers.  He  also  was  named  a 
vicepresident  and  director  of  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  Publishing  Co.,  as  was  G.  Ross  And- 
ei*son  Jr.,  an  Anderson  attorney. 

Moyers  has  been  presiding  over  an  in¬ 
terview  program  on  the  Public  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corporation  network.  He  is  a  native 
of  Texas,  and  former  White  House  press 
secretary  in  the  Johnson  administration. 

According  to  the  announcement,  Moyers 
brought  Hall  and  Harte-Hanks  executives 
together  to  discuss  the  possible  acquisi¬ 
tion. 

L.  S.  Hembree  is  editor  of  the  Indepen¬ 
dent,  a  moming-Sunday  newspaper  with 
about  53,000  circulation,  and  J.  B.  Hall,  a 
cousin  of  Wilton  Hall,  is  editor  and  James 
R.  Young  is  associate  editor  of  the  Mail, 
which  has  an  evening  circulation  of  about 
9,000.  Neither  paper  is  a  member  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Harte-Hanks  appointed  Haney  L.  Wo¬ 
mack,  42,  general  manager  of  the  Cor¬ 
pus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times  for  the 
past  year,  as  publisher  of  the  Independent 
and  Mail.  Previously  he  worked  for  Hank 
Greenspun’s  Las  Vegas  Sun  and  in  the 
Houston  Post  ad  department. 

Not  included  in  the  sale  were  WAIM 
radio  and  television  stations,  WCAC  FM 
radio  station.  Quote  magazine.  National 
Stamp  News  and  Palmetto  Publishing 
Co.,  a  commercial  printing  concern. 

Coincident  with  the  sale  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  report¬ 
ed  that  a  settlement  had  been  reached 
with  Wilton  Hall  on  a  claim  for  income 
taxes  in  excess  of  $1  million  over  the  past 
six  years.  The  amount  of  the  settlement 
would  not  be  disclosed,  IRS  stated,  until  it 
is  approved  by  the  Tax  Court.  Criminal 
charges  for  evasion  of  taxes  are  pending 
against  Hall. 

A  proposed  offering  of  364,000  shares  of 
Harte-Hanks  common  stock  had  been  post¬ 
poned  since  October.  A  company  spokes¬ 
man  said  the  Harte-Hanks  group  will  now 
proceed  to  “go  public.” 

Harte-Hanks  is  a  San  Antonio-based 
group  with  newspapers  in  14  Texas  mar¬ 
kets,  including  the  San  Antonio  Express 
and  News.  It  also  owns  the  Hamilton 
(Ohio)  Journal  News,  South  Middlesex 
News,  Framingham,  Mass.,  and  Ypsilanti 
(Mich.)  Press.  The  group  has  an  aggre¬ 
gate  daily  circulation  of  nearly  600,000. 
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87  are  named 
by  White  House 
for  China  trip 

The  names  and  affiliations  of  84  men 
and  three  women  who  will  accompany 
President  Nixon  on  his  February  21-28 
visit  to  China  were  announced  this  week 
by  Ronald  Ziegler,  White  House  press 
secretary. 

The  list  was  chosen  from  about  2,000 
media  representatives  who  applied  for 
credentials  to  cover  the  first  visit  of  an 
American  President  to  the  Peoples  Repub¬ 
lic  of  China.  Although  Ziegler  did  not 
disclose  the  part  played  by  President  Nix¬ 
on  in  the  selection  of  newsmen  for  the 
assignment  it  is  understood  he  did  partici¬ 
pate.  Ziegler  said  the  Chinese  showed  a 
“cooperative  attitude”  in  the  formulation 
of  the  list. 

The  organizations  represented  were  se¬ 
lected  by  the  White  House,  The  individu¬ 
als  who  will  represent  them  were  named 
by  their  organizations. 

Although  some  of  those  named  appear 
to  represent  a  single  newspaper  their 
copy  will  be  more  widely  distributed 
through  supplemental  wire  services  and 
group  news  services. 

A  special  selection  of  syndicated  colum¬ 
nists  was  made  to  represent  “different 
points  of  view.” 

The  list  includes: 

Frank  Cormier,  AP 
Henry  Hartzenbush,  AP 
Hugh  Mulligan,  AP 
Robert  A.  Daugherty,  AP  photos 
Horst  Faas,  AP  photos 
William  Achatz,  AP  nhotos 
Norman  Kempster,  UPI 
Helen  Thomas,  UPI 
Stewart  Hensley,  UPI 
Frank  Cancellare,  UPI  photos 
Dirk  Halstead,  UPI  photos 
Fred  Lyon  Jr,  UPI  photos 
James  Cary,  Copley  Newspapers 
William  Ringle,  Gannett  Newspapers 
Bob  Considine,  Hearst  Newspapers  and 
Headline  Service, 

Robert  Boyd,  Knight  Newspapers 
Don  Bacon,  Newhouse  Newspapers 
R.  H.  Shackford,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers 

Philip  Potter,  Baltimore  Sun 
Peter  Lisagor,  Chicago  Daily  News 
Tom  Ross,  Chicago  Sun  Times 
Aldo  Beckman,  Chicago  Tribune 
Courtney  Sheldon,  Christian  Science 
Monitor 

Jerry  terHorst,  Detroit  News 
Dave  Kraslow,  Los  Angeles  Times 
Charles  Bailey,  Minneapolis  Tribune 
Stan  Carter,  New  York  Daily 
News 

Max  Frankel,  New  York  Times f 
Larry  O’Rourke,  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Richard  Dudman,  St.  Louis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch 

Robert  Keatley  Wall  Street  Journal 
Stan  Karnow,  Washington  Post 
Henry  Bradsher,  Washington  Star 


Richard  Wilson,  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune  Syndicate 
Joseph  Kraft,  Publishers  Hall  Syndi¬ 
cate, 

William  Buckley,  Washington  Star  Syn¬ 
dicate 

Hugh  Sidey,  Life 

John  Osborne,  New  Republic 

Mel  Elfin,  Newsweek 

James  Michener,  Reader's  Digest 

Jerry  Schecter,  Time, 

Robert  Martin,  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report 

John  Dominis,  Life  photos 
Wallace  McNamee,  Newsweek  photos 
Thomas  Jarriel,  ABC 
Howard  Tuckner,  ABC 
Harry  Reasoner,  ABC 
Ted  Koppel,  ABC 
Walter  Cronkite,  CBS 
Dan  Rather,  CBS 
Eric  Sevaried,  CBS 
Bernard  Kalb,  CBS 
Herbert  Kaplow,  NBC 
John  Chancellor,  NBC 
John  Rich,  NBC 
Barbara  Walters,  NBC 
Theodore  H.  White,  Public 
Forest  Boyd,  Mutual 
Fay  Wells,  Storer 
Donald  Fulsom,  UPI  Audio 
William  Sprague,  Voice  of  America 
James  McManus,  Westinghouse 
Television  cameramen :  Murray  Alvey, 
Carl  Larsen  and  George  Romilly,  ABC; 
James  Kartis  and  Isadora  Bleckman, 
CBS;  Fred  Montague  and  Mossaaki  Shil- 
haro,  NBC;  and  Bruce  Hoertel,  CBS,  for 
the  pool. 

There  will  also  be  17  television  techni¬ 
cians  in  the  party. 

• 

U.S.  judge  rules 
Job  ads  within 
civil  rights  law 

Federal  Judge  Frank  J.  McGarr  in  Chi¬ 
cago  dismissed  a  suit  challenging  the 
right  of  newspapers  to  separate  help- 
wanted  advertising  listings  according  to 
the  sex  of  the  employes  sought. 

The  basic  contention  in  the  suit,  filed 
last  August  25,  was  that  this  practice 
violated  Title  VII  of  the  Federal  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  which  prohibits  em¬ 
ployment  agencies  from  discriminating  be¬ 
cause  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  na¬ 
tional  origin. 

Judge  McGarr  ruled  that  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  function  of  publishing  classified  ads 
does  not  make  them  employment  agencies. 

The  suit,  filed  by  six  women  with  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Illinois  Chapter  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  the  Chicago 
Chapter  of  the  National  Organization  for 
Women  named  as  defendants  the  four  ma¬ 
jor  Chicago  daily  newspapers  and  the 
Chicago  Defender. 

Judge  McGarr  rejected  an  argument 
that  forcing  newspapers  to  stop  the  sepa¬ 
ration  practice  would  be  a  prior  restraint 
on  freedom  of  the  press.  He  suggested 
that  the  newspapers  consider  to  halting 
male  and  female  designations  in  job  ad¬ 
vertising. 
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Heiskell  appeals 
to  Congress  for 
p.o.  rate  relief 

Andrew  Heiskell,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Time.  Inc.,  publishers  of  Time,  Life, 
Fortune  and  Sports  Illustrated,  told  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  this  week  that  the  142  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  second-class  mail  rates  proposed 
by  the  United  States  Postal  Service  could 
so  drastically  affect  the  economy  of  many 
magazines  that  they  might  not  survive. 

The  result  would  be  to  undermine  an 
important  element  of  the  free  press  and 
weaken  the  national  political  and  social 
structure,  he  declared  at  a  committee 
hearing  February  8. 

The  committee,  chairmaned  by  Senator 
Sam  J.  Ervin  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina,  is 
examining  the  state  of  freedom  of  the 
press  in  the  light  of  First  Amendment 
guarantees. 

“At  Time,  Inc.,  the  proposed  increase 
would  raise  our  mailing  costs  by  $27  mil¬ 
lion  over  a  five-year  period,  based  on  1970 
circulation  levels,”  Heiskell  said.  “The 
profits  of  all  our  magazines  before  taxes 
in  1970,  the  last  year  for  which  figures 
are  available,  totalled  $11  million — less 
than  one-half  of  the  proposed  increase  in 
postage  rates. 

“The  financial  situation  of  the  magazine 
industry  as  a  whole  is  even  worse.  Pre-tax 
earnings  of  all  magazines  last  year  were 
about  $50  million.  Under  the  present  pro¬ 
posal  magazines  would  pay  $130  million 
more  for  mail  service  by  1976.” 

The  American  press  consists  of  four 
major  elements — newspapers,  magazines, 
radio  and  television,  Heiskell  pointed  out. 
An  effective  national  press  must  be  a  com¬ 
posite  of  these  media,  each  of  which  per¬ 
forms  a  distinct  service  and  none  of  which 
could  substitute  for  the  other. 

“Magazines  and  network  broadcasting, 
particularly  television,  speak  to  a  national 
audience,  while  both  newspapers  and  ra¬ 
dio  tend  to  be  more  local  in  their  cover¬ 
age.”  Heiskell  said. 

“Magazines  offer  the  best  national  out¬ 
let  for  investigative  journalism,  for  pho¬ 
tographic  essays,  for  new  arts  and  letters, 
for  analysis  of  public  issues,  and  for 
statements  by  public  figures.  If  magazines 
as  we  know  them  today  were  to  disap¬ 
pear,  the  variety  and  depth  of  reporting 
which  are  critical  to  a  free  society  would 
be  lost,  and  I  know  of  no  way  to  replace 
them. 

“My  plea  is  that  this  committee  go  be¬ 
yond  condemnation  of  government  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  press  and  commit  itself 
to  the  creation  of  an  environment  in 
which  a  free  press  can  grow  and  flourish 
and  expand.” 

• 

Senator  Taft’s  aide 

Gerald  N.  Minnery,  former  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  reporter,  has  been  named 
special  assistant  to  United  States  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft  Jr.  He  will  work  out  of 
Columbus,  Ohio.  The  appointment  is  effec¬ 
tive  March  1. 
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Ad-ventures  By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


Ad  rates.  Informed  sources  report  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  is  again  chal¬ 
lenging  what  it  terms  “combination  adver¬ 
tising  rates”  of  momirig  and  evening 
newspapers  under  common  ownership. 
Letters  requesting  documents  and  detailed 
information  under  19  different  categories 
have  been  sent  to  publishers  in  several  cit¬ 
ies.  The  letter  not  only  challenges  unit 
rates  for  national  advertising  but  also 
contends  that  some  optional  combination 
rates  are  "economically  unrealistic.”  Ap¬ 
parently  the  objective  is  to  overturn  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Tunes-Picayune  case  several  years 
ago  wherein  the  court  ruled  that  combina¬ 
tion  advertising  rates  were  not  a  per  se 
violation  of  the  anti-trust  laws. 

*  *  * 

Off  the  wire.  What  with  all  the  conver¬ 
sations  about  the  trend  to  “selective”  mar¬ 
keting,  this  story  by  Leroy  Pope,  IT  PI 
business  writer,  makes  interesting  read¬ 
ing.  The  story  was  cited  by  Jess  Rarett, 
sales  manager.  Ortho  Chemical  Co.,  after 
informing  member.?  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Cooperative  Network  that  his 
company  had  decided  to  divert  all  national 
funds  into  locally-prepared  and  placed 
dealer  co-op  advertising  campaigns.  He 
said  he  read  Pope’s  report  in  the  January 
11  edition  of  the  Houston  Post. 

There  is  no  national  advertising  market 
per  se  in  the  United  States  anymore,  and 
that  means  better  days  for  newspapers 
and  local  broadcasters,  according  to  two 
marketing  experts. 

Thomas  W.  Judge  of  RKO  Television 
Representatives  in  New  York  and  John 
J.  Henderson,  a  New  York  marketing  and 
advertising  consultant,  also  said  it  means 
tougher  sledding  ahead  for  network  tele¬ 
vision. 

Judge  and  Henderson’s  firms  have  just 
completed  a  study  of  the  changing  life 
styles  of  Americans  in  100  key  markets 
to  analyze  the  way  they  have  affected  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Their  major  conclusion  is  that  after  25 
years  of  explosive  growth,  network  broad¬ 
casting  no  longer  is  the  darling  of  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue. 

National  advertising  now  is  designed 
and  placed  on  a  regional  basis  with  the 
retailer  and  distributor  having  an  ever 
growing  voice  in  the  process. 

“This  is  bound  to  give  newspapers  and 
local  broadcasters  a  bigger  share  and  the 
network  a  smaller  share,”  Henderson  said. 

The  1970-71  recession  accelerated  the 
breakdown  of  the  single  package  national 
market,  they  said,  but  disintegration 
started  much  earlier.  They  said  the  causes 
were: 

— An  actual  decline  in  advertising  out¬ 
lays  as  a  percentage  of  GNP  and  com¬ 
pany  budgets. 

— Skepticism  on  the  part  of  a  new 
breed  of  corporate  financial  executives 
about  the  actual  sales  re.sults  of  old  style 
national  advertising. 

— Increased  government  control  over 
advertising. 

— The  big  jump  in  the  cost  of  network 
TV  time. 


Hot  product.  Automated  Learning  Inc., 
Fail-field,  N.J.,  is  expanding  its  retail  out¬ 
lets  of  tape  cassette  learning  courses  as  a 
result  of  last  year’s  advertising  promotion 
in  newspapers  and  magazines.  Maurice  C. 
Thompson  Jr.,  president  of  the  company, 
said  coupons  are  being  returned  at  the 
rate  of  .5,000  a  week,  the  average  order 
being  for  $36.  A  record  national  budget  of 
$1,011,000  has  been  allocated  to  buy  one 
and  two  page  coupon  ads  in  the  magazine 
sections  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
New  York  Times,  Los  Angeles  Times,  and 
Chicago  Tribune  this  year.  ROP  ads  are 
scheduled  for  the  Washington  Post,  Na¬ 
tional  Observer,  National  Enquirer,  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  Parade.  Doherty  Ad¬ 
vertising  at  227  E.  4.5th  St.  in  New  York 
is  the  agency.  In  addition  the  firm  offers 
retailers  an  ad  allowance  which  pays  half 
of  the  space  costs  on  the  first  insertion 
and  a  one-third  rebate  on  succeeding  ads 
up  to  5%  of  total  purchases.  Automated 
Leai-ning  has  distribution  in  four  cities. 
They  are  Cleveland  (Higbee’s  and  Bur¬ 
rows  Book  Stores) ,  Columbus,  Ohio  (Jimmy 
Rea  Electronics),  Buffalo  (Ulbrichs)  and 
Pittsburgh  (Kaufmann’s).  In  April  the 
tapes  will  be  sold  over  the  counter  in 
Baltimore  at  Hutzlei-s  department  store. 
It  expects  to  break  into  the  following 
markets  this  year:  Los  Angeles,  Miami, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Philadelphia,  Detroit, 
Cincinnati,  Dallas,  .Atlanta,  and  Milwau¬ 
kee. 

*  •  * 

Agency  troubles.  “The  advertising 
agency  business  is  no  longer  quite  the 
good  thing  it  used  to  be,”  Fortune  reports 
in  its  February  issue.  While  returns  on 
stockholders’  equity  for  the  largest  public¬ 
ly-held  agencies  are  still  higher  than  the 
median  for  any  industry  in  the  Fortune 
.500,  several  painful  problems,  according 
to  the  magazine,  cast  doubt  on  the  long¬ 
term  prospects  for  lush  profits  and  rich 
rates  of  return.  The  article  cites  as  trou¬ 
bling  trends  for  agencies  the  issue  of  “con¬ 
sumerism”  and  the  increasing  regulation 
of  advertising  by  the  FTC  along  with  the 
declining  proportion  of  the  sales  dollar 
that  has  been  spent  on  advertising.  Also 
the  increasing  pressure  for  agencies  to 
offer  services  to  clients  on  an  a  la  carte 
basis  which  imperils  their  15'7f  media  com¬ 
mission. 

*  «  « 

Sell  political  ads.  “A  Dissertation  on 
Political  Advertising  and  the  Importance 
of  Newspapers  in  the  Overall  Planning 
and  Strategy  of  a  Campaign”  is  the  fancy 
title  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Senti¬ 
nel  sales  presentation  to  political  candi¬ 
dates.  The  slide  show%  which  other  news¬ 
papers  could  easily  adopt,  compares  the 
superior  effectiveness,  better  retention, 
and  lower  cost  of  newspaper  advertising 
to  tv,  radio  and  direct  mail.  To  localize 
the  stoi-y,  the  newspapers’  ad  department 
has  worked  out  suggestions  for  effective 
media  planning  for  a  political  candidate 
in  Wisconsin  with  examples  of  the  cost 
and  usage  of  newspaper  advertising. 


Co-op  ad  funds 
make  old  store 
ring  up  profits 

A  department  store  in  Hamilton,  On¬ 
tario,  that  had  become  increasingly  stuffy 
by  the  late  1950’s  has  more  than  doubled 
its  sales  volume  through  an  advertising 
and  promotion  program. 

Terry  Horne,  general  sales  promotion 
manager  for  the  G.  W,  Robinson  Compa¬ 
ny,  described  the  10-year  renaissance  in 
which  management  came  to  the  realization 
that  advertising  is  the  principal  means  of 
increasing  profit  through  volume. 

Home,  on  the  program  of  the  Retail 
Advertising  Conference  in  Chicago  this 
week,  told  how  Robinson’s  has  progressed 
from  an  almost  non-profit,  low  volume  de¬ 
partment  store  to  one  with  sales  volume 
per  square  foot  well  above  the  national 
average  for  Canada. 

One  of  the  important  plateaus  in  this 
comeback,  Horne  said,  was  the  Christmas 
color  co-op  program  which  helps  the 
store’s  brand  name  image. 

I.ast  December,  Robinson’s  ran  24  full 
pages  with  color,  featuring  branded  mer¬ 
chandise.  This  was  done  by  issuing  to  the 
buyers  in  September  a  Christmas  Color 
Bulletin  in  w'hich  was  explained  how  to 
solicit  and  obtain  co-op  advertising  funds 
for  the  pi*ogram.  As  a  guide  to  the 
buyers,  they  also  had  a  series  of  three 
layouts.  They  were  asked  to  sell  units  of 
space,  rather  than  inches. 

Cost  of  the  24  pages  in  white  space  in 
the  Hamilton  Spectator  was  $18,600.  The 
color  cost  for  these  pages  was  $4,800,  for 
n  total  of  $23,400;  manufacturers  gave 
819  000.  Robinson’s  received  a  total  of 
$23,400  advertising  space  at  a  cost  of  $4,- 
400. 

Under  a  new  system  any  store  circular 
that  makes  up  16  standard  newspaper 
pages  or  better  is  split  into  two  tabloid 
16-page  circulars,  which  has  the  effect  of 
“shooting  two  cannons”  in  one  week. 

Usually  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  are 
selected  as  issue  days,  when  in  fact 
Wednesdays  are  normally  the  heaviest  ad¬ 
vertising  days.  Robinson’s,  to  some  de¬ 
gree,  outflanks  the  competition  on 
Wednesdays. 

This  plan  has  resulted  in  anywhere 
from  15  to  .30  percent  increased  sales  over 
previous  events  which  were  run  in  one 
circular. 

John  Miles,  of  Rich’s  in  Atlanta  said  on 
a  panel  that  the  Atlanta  newspapers  were 
unable  to  “crack”  high-rise  and  condomi¬ 
nium  residents,  most  of  them  young  peo¬ 
ple.  with  a  home  furnishings  advertising 
campaign  and  the  store  went  to  mail  with 
success. 

For  stores  which  do  not  have  big  adver¬ 
tising  departments  and  look  constantly  to 
the  newspaper  account  man  for  assist¬ 
ance.  Herbert  Greenwald  had  some  valu¬ 
able  expertise. 

Formerly  in  advertising  with  Macy’s, 
New  York,  and  Amos  Parrish  &  Compa¬ 
ny,  Greenwald  stressed  the  massing  of 
illustrations,  or  creating  a  pictorial  mass 
area,  in  newspaper  ads. 
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Stock  increase 
will  be  asked 
for  Gannett  Go. 

Stockholders  of  Gannett  Company  Inc. 
will  be  asked  at  the  annual  meeting  May  9 
at  Rochester  to  authorize  a  doubling  of 
the  number  of  common  shares  from  20 
million  to  40  million. 

The  increase  will  provide  greater  flex¬ 
ibility  in  negotiations  for  acquisitions  or 
in  the  event  of  a  stock  split,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained  by  Paul  Miller,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  oflficer,  and  Allen  H. 
Neuharth.  president,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  February  9. 

A  stock  split  is  not  contemplated  at  this 
time.  Miller  said.  There  are  9,690,241 
shares  outstanding. 

The  board  also  approved  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  the  shareholders  to  approve  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  company’s  incorporation  from 
New  York  to  Delaware.  This  is  a  legal 
step.  Miller  explained,  and  it  does  not 
change  his  previous  announcement  that 
the  company  will  continue  its  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Rochester. 

Directors  declared  a  regular  quarterly 
dividend  of  12  cents,  payable  April  3  to 
shareholders  of  record  March  20. 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  reported  new  record 
highs  in  revenues,  net  earnings  and  earn¬ 
ings  per  share  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
December  26,  1971. 

The  year-end  report  to  shareholders, 
which  also  cited  new  earning  records  for 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1971. 

Net  income  before  goodwill  amoritiza- 
tion  and  extraordinary  items  was  $19,747,- 
426,  up  22  percent  from  the  $16,186,447  of 
1970. 

Consolidated  revenues  were  $238,451,- 
443,  up  12.6  percent  from  $211,735,349  in 
1970. 

The  amortization  of  goodwill  of  $187,- 
463  was  offset  by  net  extraordinary  gains 
of  $169,410,  resulting  in  a  final  1971  net 
income  of  $19,729,373. 

Earnings  per  share  for  fiscal  1971  be¬ 
fore  goodwill  amortization  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  items  were  $2.04,  up  21.4  percent 
from  $1.68  in  1970.  Amortization  of  good¬ 
will  was  .02  per  share  and  was  offset  by 
net  extraordinary  gains  of  .02  per  share, 
for  a  final  1971  earnings  per  share  of 
$2.04. 

The  report  said  that  Gannett  is  comply¬ 
ing  with  new  accounting  requirements  for 
amortizing  over  40  years  the  goodwill 
created  in  certain  1971  acquisitions,  al¬ 
though  it  disagrees  with  that  requirement 
as  applied  to  the  company  and  the  news¬ 
paper  business. 

Fourth  quarter  figures  before  goodwill 
amortization  and  extraordinary  gains 
were: 

Net  income,  $6,785,881  up  17.9  percent 
from  $5,753,811  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1970; 

Consolidated  revenues  $66,400,313,  up 
13.2  percent  from  $58,694,924  in  1970; 

Earnings  per  share,  $.70,  up  16.7  per¬ 
cent  from  $.60  in  1970. 

Amortization  of  goodwill  of  $90,515 
charged  against  fourth  quarter  earnings 


was  offset  by  extraordinary  gains  of  $276,- 
841  for  a  final  fourth  quarter  net  income 
of  $6,972,207. 

An  accompanying  statement  by  John  R. 
Purcell,  vice  president  finance,  explained 
that  in  the  case  of  acquisitions  classified 
as  purchases,  as  distinguished  from 
poolings  of  interests  in  common  stock 
deals,  goodwill  now  must  be  charged  off 
over  40  years  as  the  result  of  new  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Accounting  Principles 
Board  of  the  American  Institute  of  Cer¬ 
tified  Public  Accountants. 


Heads  Toronto  club 

Irving  Whynot,  business  editor  of  the 
Canadian  Press,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Toronto  Men’s  Press  Club  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  He  succeeded  George  Retz- 
laff  of  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration. 


Past  week’s  ran^e 
of  stock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 
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Media  General 
gains;  Newark 
break  sought 

Media  General  Inc.,  Richmond-based 
communications  firm,  reported  record 
earnings  for  1971  despite  the  suspension 
of  the  Neivark  (N.J.)  News  on  May  26 
due  to  a  Guild  strike. 

Total  revenues  of  the  company  declined 
last  year  to  $116,972,048  from  $127,135,- 
404  in  1970  but  net  income,  including  ex¬ 
traordinary  items,  rose  to  $7,820,948  from 
$6,342,554.  Operating  income  was  report¬ 
ed  as  $7,235,390  for  1971  and  $6,535,504 
for  1970. 

The  statement  by  Alan  S.  Donnahoe, 
president,  noted  that  the  company’s  long 
term  debt  was  reduced  by  approximately 
$10  million  in  1971. 

In  September  it  had  been  announced 
that  Media  General  entered  into  a  $20 
million  transaction  with  the  Newark 
Morning  Ledger  Company  whereby  the 
Newhouse  organization  purchased  the 
Newark  Sunday  News  and  agreed  to  print 
the  Evening  News  for  Media  General.  The 
deal  included  some  other  News  assets. 

No  interruption  clause 

Bruce  Mair,  president  of  the  Newark 
News,  disclosed  this  week  that  the  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Ledger  required  a  guaran¬ 
tee  that  there  would  be  no  interruption 
in  publication  of  the  Evening  News  for 
approximately  the  first  five  years. 

The  local  pressmen’s  union,  he  said,  has 
refused  to  join  with  the  other  unions  in 
signing  an  agreement  not  to  strike  or 
cross  picket  lines. 

Mair  said  Donald  E.  Newhouse,  vice- 
president  of  the  Ledger  company,  had 
appealed  to  Alexander  J.  Rohan,  president 
of  the  International  Printing  Pressmen’s 
Union  to  persuade  the  local  to  extend  the 
Ledger  contract  to  1976  with  the  no-stop¬ 
page  provision  so  that  the  Ledger  can 
employ  an  additional  35  to  40  pressmen 
who  formerly  worked  at  the  News.  Print¬ 
ers,  mailers  and  stereotypers,  Newhouse, 
pointed  out,  have  accept^,  in  principle, 
the  proposed  printing  arrangements  that 
will  bring  the  Evening  News  back. 

“Some  millions  of  dollars  will  be  ex¬ 
pended  by  the  News  in  terms  of  cash  in¬ 
fusions  and  losses  the  News  must  realis¬ 
tically  expect  to  take  while  it  is  regain¬ 
ing  its  share  of  the  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  markets,”  Mair  stated. 

“After  a  long  strike  the  News  surely 
cannot  sustain  another  shutdown.  The 
News  has  been  damaged  severely  by  the 
impression  on  the  part  of  the  public  that 
its  chance  for  survival  is  slim.  The  fact 
that  in  our  best  estimates  the  chance  for 
survival  once  wre  publish  is  very  good 
indeed  does  not  alter  this  public  impres¬ 
sion.” 

The  pressmen’s  union  has  an  internal 
problem  in  working  out  a  priority  list  for 
former  News  pressmen  who  might  be 
called  to  jobs  at  the  Star-Ledger. 
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The  Democrats 
(lots  of  them) 
are  running 


How  Charles  Bissell  sees  if  in  fhe 
Nashville  Tennessean. 


Hubert  Humphrey,  by  Jack  Knox  in 
fhe  Nashville  Banner. 


Edmund  Muskie,  by  Wallmeyer  in  fhe 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent 
Press-Telegram. 


George  McGovern,  by  Jim  Dobbins 
in  fhe  Boston  Herald  Traveler. 


Shirley  Chisholm  gets  info  the  picture,  by  Dick  Hodgins,  New 
York  News. 
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Hubert  Humphrey,  by  Czep  in  fhe  Boston  Globe. 


George  Wallace,  by  Pat  Oliphant  in 
the  Denver  Post. 


John  V.  Lindsay,  by  Jerry  Barnett  in 
the  Indianapolis  News. 
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On  to  New  Hampshire,  by  Charles  Werner  in  the  Indianapolis  Star. 


Front  Runner,  by  Hugh  Haynie  in  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


To  China?  Not  yet! — by  Ed  Valtman  in  the  Hartford  Times. 


NEW  ENGLAND  S  BEST — Showin9  off  thoir  prizes  for  general  excellence  in  the  New  England  Press 
Association  are:  from  loft — Harry  J.  Lally,  general  manager;  B.  V.  Brooks  Jr.,  publisher,  and  Lucia  B. 
Dannelly,  editor,  all  of  the  Westport  (Conn.)  News. 


J-schools  add 
co-op  ad  courses 
for  ad  majors 

Recognizing  the  increased  emphasis 
that  newspapers  and  manufacturers  are 
placing  on  co-operative  advertising, 
schools  of  journalism  have  either  begun  or 
are  planning  to  offer  courses  on  co-op  to 
their  advertising  majors. 

Last  week  at  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Co-operative  Network  seminar  in 
Atlanta,  Robert  Humphreys,  professor  at 
the  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  explained  the  two  pilot  courses  on 
co-op  advertising  which  were  introduced 
this  year.  Also  attending  this  meeting  of 
newspaper  co-op  coordinators  were  two 
professors  from  the  West  Virginia  Uni¬ 
versity  and  University  of  Tennessee,  who 
are  considering  offering  courses  on  co-op 
to  their  advertising  students. 

Humphrey  said  the  MU  classes  on  co-op 
have  been  introduced  in  its  Journalism 
323  course,  catalogued  as  “Advertising 
Salesmanship”,  which  is  a  required  subject 
for  ad  majors,  and  in  a  coui*se  of  “News¬ 
paper  Sales  and  Promotion,”  also  in  the 
advertising  sequence. 

The  Journalism  323  course,  as  he  ex¬ 
plained  it,  consists  of  a  lecture  series  as 
well  as  practical  work  in  advertising  sales 
work  on  the  Columbia  Missourian,  a  news¬ 
paper  published  daily  by  the  school  for 
the  community  at  large.  The  students 
work  under  the  supervision  of  Humphrey 
and  Professor  Bratek. 

During  the  lectures,  part  of  the  semes¬ 
ter  is  devoted  to  the  history  and  principles 
of  co-op.  “We  get  into  some  of  the  back¬ 
ground,  some  of  the  concepts  that  make 
co-op  an  effective  marketing  tool,  and  we 
discuss  the  legalistic  aspects  such  as  the 
regulatory  activities  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,”  according  to  Humphrey. 

“Most  important  of  all,”  he  said,  “is  the 
fact  that,  although  we  discuss  in  our  re¬ 
tail  and  classified  advertising  lectures,  the 
role  that  co-op  programs  play  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  and  marketing  scheme  of  things, 
we  send  students  into  the  retail  shops  of 
Columbia  to  implement  these  programs. 
We  talk  theory  and  we  work  practicality.” 

Humphrey  said  that  with  the  assistance 
of  NACON  and  the  Tripac  publication,  as 
well  as  the  co-op  source  book  published  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  the  students  have  access  to 
more  than  1000  co-op  plans,  programs  or 
contract  information. 

Acting  as  the  Missourian’s  co-op  coordi¬ 
nator,  Humphrey  said  he  keeps  tabs  on 
co-op  plans,  advises  the  students  handling 
the  retail  accounts  that  a  particular  man¬ 
ufacturer,  or  distributor  is  offering  an  al¬ 
lowance. 

Before  coming  to  the  NACON  meeting, 
he  said  he  had  completed  list  of  100  co-op 
plans  that  have  seasonal  connotations. 
Branded  products  such  as  air  condition¬ 
ers,  power  mowers,  wearing  apparel, 
shoes,  lawn  and  garden  supplies  and  oth¬ 
ers  which  will  have  a  seasonal  promotion 


in  the  next  three  months.  “In  our  lec¬ 
tures,  we  discuss  each  of  these  accounts 
individually,  and  suggest  that  each  stu¬ 
dent  determine  what  co-op  may  be  avail¬ 
able  to  what  retailer  and  how  we  can  best 
go  about  setting  up  a  campaign.” 

The  results  have  paid  off,  he  noted.  He 
credited  the  student  staff  with  selling  a 
local  office  supply  store  on  using  their 
100%  paid  for  co-op  from  Olivetti  to  pro¬ 
mote  typewriters  and  adding  machines. 
The  store,  he  pointed  out,  had  never  ad¬ 
vertised  before  in  the  Missourian.  Anoth¬ 
er  student,  he  said,  discussed  the  details 
of  the  Sero  shirt  co-op  program  with  a 
local  men’s  wear  store  and  found  out  from 
the  owner  that  it  was  not  aware  of  such 
allowances  from  this  manufacturer. 

Humphrey  said  as  a  result  the  store  has 
asked  the  student  to  check  out  other  mer¬ 
chandise  lines  to  see  if  they  qualify  for 
co-op  ad  allowances. 

Establishing  closer  contact  with  the 
manufacturer’s  sales  representatives  has 
been  one  area  in  which  there  is  room  for 
improvement,  Humphrey  said.  “We  get 
the  runaround  a  lot  from  the  distributors, 
most  of  whom  are  more  concerned  about 
the  metro  markets  than  they  are  with  a 
college  and  agriculture  area.  However,  we 
are  aw’are  of  the  fact  that  we  can  do  a 
better  job  for  the  manufacturer  and  the 
retailer  and  the  newspaper  if  we  can  es¬ 
tablish  contacts  wdth  reps  and  distribu¬ 
tors.  rather  than  working  the  old  concept 
of  going  backwards  from  retailer  to  rep¬ 
resentative  to  manufacturer  or  distribu¬ 
tor,”  he  declared. 

Marketing  tool 

The  main  point  being  stressed  to  the 
students  about  co-op  in  the  Journalism  323 
classes  is  that  co-op  is  a  marketing  tool 
and  not  some  advertising  gimmick  or  an 
aid  to  the  newspaper  to  sell  more  linage, 
or  a  financial  assist  for  some  retailer  or 
group  of  retailers,  Humphrey  emphasized. 


“We’re  trying  to  impress  these  people 
with  the  fact  that  the  co-op  concept  epito¬ 
mizes  the  job  that  advertising  is  supposed 
to  do,  move  goods,”  he  said. 

Toward  this  end,  Humphrey  said  the 
co-op  concept  has  been  introduced  in  the 
“Newspaper  Sales  and  Promotion”  course, 
which  deals  largely  with  the  promotional 
campaign  relative  to  marketing  branded 
products  through  all  channels  used  by  the 
seller  to  inform  and  persuade  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

In  this  course  Humphrey  said  more  at¬ 
tention  is  given  to  the  principles  of  co-op 
advertising.  “Particularly,  we  are  able  to 
discuss  such  important  aspects  as  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act,  its  amendments, 
the  Guides  that  have  been  established  by 
the  FTC,  the  recent  hearings  conducted  by 
the  FTC,  and  historical  as  well  as  current 
activities  in  these  areas,”  he  explained. 

“By  emphasizing  the  co-op  concept  in 
these  two  courses  this  school  year,  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  will  send  out  June  graduates 
better  prepared  to  participate  in  the 
world  of  advertising  sales  and  promo¬ 
tion,”  Humphrey  said. 

• 

Wynne  is  promoted 

Richard  B.  Wynne,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen, 
Asheville  Times  and  Sunday  Asheville  Cit¬ 
izen-Times,  has  been  appointed  executive 
vicepresident  and  associate  publisher  of 
the  three  publications,  it  was  announced 
by  Robert  Bunnelle,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Wynne,  44,  assistant  to  the  publisher 
since  1969,  will  continue  as  vicepresident 
of  the  Asheville  Citizen-Times  Publishing 
Company,  a  division  of  Multimedia  Inc. 
He  joined  the  Asheville  newspapers  in 
1944  as  a  copy  boy. 
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The  707  thanks  you,  the 780  thanks  you, 
the  725,745,789,790,795  and  797  thank  you. 
And  VariT  Yper  thanks  you. 


Coming  on  strong!  The 
new  VariTyper  family. 

And  what  an  ovation 
you  gave  our  advanced 
systems  for  automatic 
phototypesetting.  Nothing 
could  be  more  gratifying 
than  this  enthusiastic 
reception  from  the  very 
people  we  want  to  help  and 
to  please. 

The  new  VariTyper 
systems  offer  complete 
equipment  for  any  and  all 
phases  of  phototypesetting. 

The  units  work  together. 

Or  separately.  And  work 
perfectly,  either  way. 

You  can  choose  the 
combination  of  units  that 
fits  your  needs,  for  a  totally 
integrated  system.  Or  you  can 
merge  any  unit  with 
equipment  you  have,  and  get 
vastly  improved  performance. 

Continuous  operator 
training  comes  with  each 
unit.  At  no  cost.  And  our 
nationwide  organization  assures 
local  service  and  continuous 
peak  performance. 

There’s  a  new,  and  great, 
VariTyper  Phototypesetter  for 
whatever  you’ve  got  in  mind. 
Ivet’s  talk  about  it.  Call  any 
VariTyper  office  and  ask  for  a 
demonstration.  Or  write  for 
literature. 

VARITYPER  DIVISION 

ADOfstS-:  -iRAPM  MULTIURAPH  ORPORATION 
'  a  ve I  AND  OHIO  I  P’' 


VariTyper  AM  780 
Perforating  Keyboard 


VariTyper  AM  725 
Phototypesetter 
Proven,  versatile, 
automatic. 

For  any  typesetting  work. 


VariTyper 
AM  789 

Magnetic  Tape 
Convertor  — 

ConvertsFBM  y 
Selectric  mag. 

tape  to  perforated  paper  tape. 


VariTyper  AM  707 

Phototypesetter 

Very  high  speed, 

automatic, 

for  newspapers, 

periodicals 

and  books. 

Read  all  about  it! 
Just  turn  the  page. 


VariTyper  AM  790 
Perforating  Keyboard 
Blind/ non-counting  unit. 

High  speed,  with  3-character  memory. 


When  YOU  really  need 
speecLyou  really 
needlheneiv 
VSu'ilVpoi'707. 


\\ 


Our  new  707  phototypesetter  makes  short  work 
a  job. 

With  a  speed  rate  of  40  lines  per  minute 
(based  on  11  pica,  9  pt.  newspaper  lines),  the 
707  is  the  right  article  for  your  daily  newspaper  or 
your  monthly  magazine.  It’s  a  jet  setter  for  your 
book  of  the  month,  too. 

The  707  accepts  any  6,  7  or  8  channel 
perforated  tape  input.  It  produces  type  from  5  pt.  i P 
to  18  pt.,  in  line  length  from  3.3  to  5.5  inches.  And  V 
has  automatic  justification  as  well  as  hyphenless.  V 

And  it  works  as  well  with  our  competition’s  \  „ 
perforating  keyboards  as  it  does  with  ours.  That’s 
a  break  for  you. 

Most  important,  VariTyper  has  over  one  hundred 
offices  to  provide  you  with  local  service  and  training. 

If  you’d  like  to  make  deadlines  ahead  of 
time,  (and  who  wouldn’t?)  get  set  with  your  fast  [  ^ 
friend,  the  VariTyper  AM  707. 

VARITYPER  DIVISION 

addressograph-multigraph  corporation 

BOX  3176  CLEVELAND  OHIO  44117 
This  ad  was  phoU'  iiomposed  on  VariTyper  equipment. 


31  will  attend  API 


seminar  on  classified 

Daily  newspapers  in  13  states  and  three 
provinces  of  Canada  will  be  represented 
at  a  two-week  seminar  for  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  beginning  Sunday 
(February  13)  at  the  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City. 

The  seminar  members  are: 

Peter  A.  Augustinos,  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Marie  Bergeon,  Detroit  Free  Press. 
Charles  E.  Berry,  Charleston  (S.C.) 

News-Courier  &  Evening  Post. 

Ronald  F.  Budash,  Johnston  (Pa.) 

Tribune-Democrat. 

J.  William  Carter,  Columbus,  (Ind.) 

Republic. 

Robert  N.  Catapane,  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Post. 

Thomas  J.  Clark,  Danbury  (Conn.) 

News-Times. 

Vincent  P.  Cottone,  Lawrence  (Mass.) 
Eagle-Tribune. 

Lloyd  A.  Crickenberger,  Lynchburg 
(Va.)  News  &  Daily  Advance. 

Stephen  A.  D’Amore,  Rome  (N.Y.) 
Daily  Sentinel. 

Edward  J.  Demchuk,  Toronto  Star. 
William  M.  Fraser,  Windsor  (Ont.) 
Star. 

David  M.  Jenkins,  Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.) 
Journal. 

Calvin  R.  Lake,  Sunbury  (Pa.)  Daily 
Item. 

Tim  B.  LeMay,  Texarkana  (Tex.) 
Gazette  &  Daily  News. 

Russell  B.  Lennon,  Norwich  (Conn.) 
Bulletin. 

Robert  Mayer,  Doyleston  (Pa.)  Daily 
Intelligencer. 

J.  Thomas  McCafferty,  Binghamton 
(N.Y.)  Press. 


A  SPOONFUL  OF  SUGAR  and  4,062,150  lines 
of  automotive  advertising  make  a  palatable 
dish  for  Philadelphia  Inquirer  classified  depart¬ 
ment  personnel.  Betty  Rollison,  phone  room  super, 
cuts  the  cake  for  Joseph  Mayo,  automotive  man¬ 
ager;  Rachel  Fortunate,  phone  sales  supervisor; 
and  Joseph  Smith,  CAM.  The  Inquirer  set  a  sec¬ 
ond  record  with  5.221,485  lines  of  real  estate  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  classified  section. 


William  A.  O’Dell,  Beaver  County 
(Pa.)  Times. 

Rick  T.  Rae,  Winnipeg  Tribune. 
Wayne  W.  Rees,  Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain 
Dealer. 

Tom  W.  Roberts,  Saint  John  (N.B.) 
Telegraph-Journal  &  Times-Globe. 

Darrell  C.  Rooney,  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch  &  Pioneer  Press. 

George  K.  Sargent,  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Herald-Republic. 

Frank  J.  Slivka,  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call- 
Chronicle. 

A1  L.  D.  Spoors,  Owosso  (Mich.)  Ar- 
gus-Press. 

Edwin  S.  Sussdorff  III,  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times. 

Patricia  N.  Swartz,  Missoula  (Mont.) 
Missoulian. 

Roy  A.  Taylor,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  & 
World-News. 

Robert  W.  Westmoreland,  Rock  Hill 
(S.C.)  Evening  Herald. 

William  L.  Wright,  Kingston  (Ont.) 
W  hig-Standard. 


Ad  manager  publishes 
book  on  salesmanship 

Newspaper  salesmanship  information 
and  motivational  materials  are  packaged 
in  Glen  Cobb’s  “How  to  Do  It  in  'The 
Newspaper,’’  published  by  Commercial 
Printing  Company,  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

Cobb,  retail  advertising  manager  and 
promotion  director  of  the  Fairbanks  Daily 
News-Miner,  has  drawn  upon  his  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  newspaper  business  and  the 
basic  training  programs  that  he  has  con¬ 
ducted  as  a  foundation  for  this  work. 

Subjects  covered  in  this  book  include: 
the  reason  for  retail  advertising,  the 
secrets  of  successful  salesmanship,  how  to 
answer  objections,  how  the  profession  is 
changing,  a  simple  method  for  copywrit¬ 
ing,  how  to  lay  out  an  ad  rapidly  and 
effectively,  the  problems  of  retailers,  and 
how  the  salesman  can  brighten  his  future. 

Copies  are  available  at  $5  each  from 
Commercial  Printing  Company,  Box  710, 
Fairbanks,  Alaska  99707. 


FISH  STORY? — No,  Lisa  Basanalla  shows  how  BIG  thay'ra  catching  linage  at  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  and  Evening  Independent.  The  Times  ran  more  than  14  million  lines  (1.5  million  ads)  of  classi¬ 
fied  in  1971  vrhile  sister  paper  ran  9.75  million  lines  (l.l  million  ads).  More  than  585,000  lines  in¬ 
cluded  color. 
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LINAGE  MUST  BE  UP  because  they're  all  smiles  at  the  recent  conference  of  Northeast  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  in  Syracuse:  from  left — Peter  Muss,  CAM,  Buffalo  Courier-Express;  Robert  Hen¬ 
nessey,  advertising  director,  Syracuse  Newspapers;  Gunnar  Rovick,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune; 
Stephen  Rogers,  publisher,  Syracuse  Newspapers;  Warren  McClure,  marketing  vicepresident,  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers;  and  Sander  Stone,  classified  ad  director,  Syracuse  Newspapers. 
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IT  IS  NOT  ENOUGH  TO  FEEL  SORRY  FOR  THEN 


Unskilled  men. 

Unskilled  women. 

For  them,  sympathy  would  be  nice. 
But  employment  would  be  nicer. 

So  the  American  Textile  Industry  is 
taking  unskilled  people  and  training  them 

In  ]ust  eight  weeks. 

During  that  time  we  give  them 
classroom  work  and  in-plant  training  and, 
most  important  of  all,  a  salary. 

So,  instead  of  sweeping  floors  or 
taking  in  laundry,  these  people  can  do 
something  decent  and  satisfying  in  the 
textile  industry. 

We  now  employ  14?o  blacks,  as 
opposed  to  the  average  of  10%  for  other 
manufacturing.  We  now  employ  45% 
women,  as  opposed  to  the  average  of  277o 
for  other  manufacturing. 

Now  you  know.  What  the  American 


Textile  Industry  can  do.  And  keep  on  doing 
as  long  as  it  thrives. 

American  Textile  Manufacturers 
Institute,  Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building, 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28202. 


■r,?. 


'Ht,  , 


Johnson  Wax 
expanding  its 
co-op  ad  list 

Johnson  Wax  is  expanding  its  co-op  ad¬ 
vertising  allowance  in  1972  to  include 
Raid  and  Off  insecticide  products. 

Last  Year  Johnson  made  co-op  monies 
available  for  the  first  time  on  the  J-Wax 
automotive  line,  which  it  is  continuing 
this  year. 

The  basics  of  the  Raid  and  Off  program 
were  disclosed  to  membei-s  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Co-operative  Network  at¬ 
tending  a  seminar  last  week  in  Atlanta  by 
Richard  Harlan,  regional  sales  manager. 

In  a  pre-recorded  tape  message  to  NA- 
CON,  Harlan  said  that  as  part  of  the 
insecticide  program  there  will  be  a  co-op 
allowance  in  the  amount  of  3%  of  the  ac¬ 
count’s  total  insecticide  purchases  through 
the  season  payable  at  the  national  line 
rate. 

As  for  the  J-Wax  automotive  line,  he 
said  there  will  be  a  5'"^  of  total  purchase 
allowance  through  the  season  payable  at 
actual  cost  up  to  the  national  line  rate. 

The  inclusion  of  Raid  and  Off  in  the 
co-op  program,  he  noted,  was  a  “definite 
indication  that  Johnson  is  very  serious 
about  using  co-op  advertising  as  a  promo¬ 
tional  tool.” 

He  pointed  out  that  the  insecticide  mar¬ 


ket  is  much  larger  than  the  auto  care 
market  which  will  mean  a  “dramatically 
larger”  amount  of  co-op  ad  money.  By 
way  of  example,  Harlan  said  these  ac¬ 
counts  would  have  the  following  amount 


of  co-op  ad  money  to  spend : 

Stop  &  Shop  (Boston)  .  $4, 19.1.00 

Atton  Markets  (Phila.)  .  $1,134.00 

Peoples  Drug 

(Washington,  D.C.)  .  $3,795.00 

Food  F'air  (Jacksonville,  Fla.)  . .  $1,800.00 
Certified  Grocers  (Chicago)  . . .  $6,637.00 
Jewel  Tea  Company 

(Chicago)  .  $3,752.00 

Red  Owl  Stores 

(Minneapolis)  .  $9,542.00 

Ragle  Brand  Food  Stores 

(Davenport,  la.)  .  $5,396.00 

Save-Way  Division 

(Dallas,  Tex.)  .  $2,900.00 

Lucky  Stores  (San  Francisco)  . .  $2,025.00 
Certified  Food  Stores 

(Los  Angeles)  .  $3,948.00 


From  a  marketing  standpoint,  he  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  insecticide  business  is  a 
“highly  seasonal  business.”  Nationally  85'Jr 
of  the  retail  sales  are  between  April  and 
September,  he  said. 

In  1971,  Harlan  said  the  insectide  mar¬ 
ket  nationally  was  a  $145  million  dollar 
business.  This  compares  with  year  long 
markets  like  paper  napkins  at  $122  mil¬ 
lion,  cake  mixes  at  $149  million  and  pud¬ 
ding  and  gelatins  at  $124  million. 

Harlan  said  Raid  is  the  number  one 
brand  with  a  national  market  share  of 
41%. 

The  newspaper  co-op  coordinators,  he 


said,  are  important  to  Johnson  in  that  the 
company’s  field  men  “know  very  damn  lit¬ 
tle  about  using  co-op  advertising  effec¬ 
tively.” 

“We  need  your  expertise  to  make  co-op 
advertising  work  for  us,”  Harlan  said.  He 
said  results  last  year  with  the  J-Wax  pro¬ 
gram  proved  to  be  disappointing.  Only  one 
dollar  out  of  three  dollars  earned  was 
used,  which  resulted  in  a  cancellation  of 
over  $45,000  in  his  particular  11-state 
zone.  Southeastern  United  States,  he  said. 

“I  personally  feel  one  of  our  major 
weaknesses  was  our  lack  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  your  newspapers  to  get  max¬ 
imum  mileage  by  enlisting  your  support  to 
make  co-op  advertising  work  for  us,”  he 
stated. 

Harlan  urged  the  NACON  papere  to 
contact  regional  managers  to  develop  co¬ 
op  programs  for  both  insecticides  and 
auto  wax. 


Greater  Washington 
coverage  is  planned 

The  Houston  Chronicle  has  promoted 
senior  associate  editor  Nonnan  K.  Baxter 
to  manager  of  its  Washington  bureau  in  a 
move  to  expand  its  capital  coverage. 

Everett  D.  Collier,  editor  of  the  Chroni¬ 
cle,  said  the  Chronicle  had  agreed  with 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  to  dissolve 
the  two  papers’  nine-year  joint  bureau 
rolationship. 

Collier  said  Bascom  N.  Timmons,  chief 
of  the  Chronicle’s  Washington  bureau 
since  1912  and  dean  of  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents,  will  remain  in  his  position. 

Baxter,  a  native  Washingtonian,  joined 
the  Chronicle  in  1949  as  a  reporter.  He 
worked  in  the  Washington  bureau  from 
1951  through  1954,  then  returned  to  Hous¬ 
ton.  He  is  the  son  of  Norman  W.  Baxter, 
a  Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Chronicle  until  his  death  in  1963. 

• 

Paid  and  free  weeklies 
in  Texas  are  combined 

Comgraph  Publications,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Port  Neches,  Texas,  has  merged 
its  two  weekly  publications,  the  Midcounty 
Chronicle  and  the  Midcounty  Review  into 
a  twice-weekly  paid  circulation  paper,  the 
Midcounty  Chronicle-Review. 

The  Midcounty  Review  was  formerly  a 
paid  circulation  newspaper  published  in 
Nederland.  The  Midcounty  Chronicle  was 
formerly  a  free  newspaper  covering  Ned¬ 
erland,  Port  Neches  and  Groves  in  the 
Midcounty  area,  with  a  circulation  of  18,- 
000.  The  Chronicle-Review  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  in  Nederland,  Port  Neches  and  Gro¬ 
ves.  It  will  continue  to  mail  second  class 
to  subscriptions  outside  the  three  towns. 

Comgraph,  which  purchased  the  two 
publications  in  1970,  is  owned  by  a  Shreve¬ 
port,  La.,  firm  headed  by  D.  Wesley 
Attaway,  chairman  of  the  board.  Tom 
Herline  is  president  and  publisher  of 
Comgraph. 
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Business  edition 
brightened  with 
team  reporting 

A  fresh  approach  to  the  annual  Prog- 
I'ess  Edition  was  taken  by  the  editorial 
department  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
this  year  with  the  main  emphasis  chang¬ 
ing  in  two  ways. 

“First,  more  stress  was  put  on  what 
will  happen  in  the  future  instead  of  what 
took  place  in  the ,  past,”  defined  business 
editor  Don  Lai-son.  “And  then,  instead  of 
going  into  so  many  specific  industries  and 
statistics,  we  took  a  broader  editorial  view 
of  social  topics  and  a  look  at  special 
fields.” 

“The  Look  of  Tomorrow”  was  the  edi¬ 
tion’s  general  theme.  It  included  answers 
to  such  questions  as  what  wdll  our  cities 
look  like  next  year,  in  five  years,  in  1985? 
What  foods  will  we  be  eating?  What  will 
out  homes  be  like?  What  will  be  some  of 
our  major  social  and  economic  problems? 
What  changes  will  occur  in  agriculture? 
In  industry? 

Four  teams  of  i-eportere  were  assigned, 
with  their  work  coordinated  by  Larson, 
who  himself  headed  the  business  and 
finance  team.  Others  were  the  home  and 


family,  the  future  and  commerce  and  in¬ 
dustry.  Reporters  could  volunteer  for  the 
extra  assignments  according  to  their  in¬ 
terests. 

“The  result,”  Larson  said,  “was  that 
the  staff  was  more  enthused,  the  City  Desk 
had  to  free  fewer  reporters  and  for  shor¬ 
ter  periods  of  time  than  ever,  the  copy 
came  in  faster  and  was  extremely  read¬ 
able.  The  team  concept  proved  very  effici¬ 
ent.” 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  business 
and  finance  section  was  a  roundtable  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  economic  picture  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Twin  Cities  business.  In 
order  to  get  their  viewpoints,  the  newspa¬ 
pers  hosted  a  luncheon  and  discussion  of 
the  nation’s  economy,  which  was  taped. 
Their  obsei-vations  on  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  had  high  readership. 

• 

Sengstacke  scholarship 

The  John  H.  Sengstacke  Sr.  Scholarship 
for  minority  students  has  been  established 
at  the  school  of  journalism  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa.  The  scholarship  beai-s  the 
name  of  the  editor-publisher  of  the  Chica¬ 
go  Daily  Defender,  four-time  president  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  It  will  be  awarded  in  the  fresh¬ 
man  year.  Contributions  to  it  may  be 
made  to  the  University  of  Iowa  Founda¬ 
tion,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  52240. 


Varied  events  mark 
diamond  anniversary 

Bom  on  an  excursion  train  thg^  came 
into  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  in  1897,  the  Port 
Arthur  News  will  obseiwe  its  75th  birth¬ 
day  with  a  150-page  Diamond  Anniver- 
sai-y  Edition  on  Sunday,  March  12,  and  an 
open  house  Sunday,  March  19. 

A  special  75-year  emblem  has  been 
created  and  is  being  used  on  the  News 
masthead,  letterhead  and  stationery.  As 
souvenirs,  some  of  the  major  advertisers 
are  being  presented  with  graphic  arts  ml- 
ers. 

A  coloring  contest  will  be  run  as  a  dis¬ 
play  advertising  tabloid  with  illustrations 
of  the  1890’s  as  coloring  blocks. 

A  treasure  hunt  gets  underway  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  with  an  unmounted  diamond  as  the 
prize. 

The  oldest  News  carrier  is  to  be  sought 
and  made  subject  of  a  feature  page.  Port 
Arthur’s  early  day  residents  and  pioneers 
are  being  sought  and  interviewed  for  spe¬ 
cial  news  features  in  the  anniversary  edi¬ 
tion. 

During  the  week  Port  Arthurans  will  be 
invited  to  see  the  lobby  display  at  the 
News  building  where  famous  front  pages 
and  their  plates  will  be  exhibited.  Old 
communications  devices,  such  as  wire  ser¬ 
vice  receivers  and  telephones,  will  also  be 
on  exhibit.  Old  coins  and  bills  also  will  be 
displayed. 


Do  you  see  the  grandmother  or  the  child? 

Look  at  it  one  way  and  you  see  a  child.  Blink  your  eyes  and 
look  at  it  another  way  and  it's  her  grandmother.  It's  a 
classic  visual  illusion.  We  use  it  here  because  it  proves  the 
point  that  things  sometimes  look  different  than  they  are. 
That's  important  to  Caterpillar  because  people  sometimes 
look  at  a  yellow  earthmoving  machine  and  say  "Ah, 


Caterpillar!"  which  may  or  may  not  be  so.  Cat  and 
Caterpillar  are  trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  and 
should  only  be  used  to  identify  the  products  we  make: 
wheel  tractors,  trucks,  engines,  many  other  things  besides 
track-type  machines.  Your  help  in  correct  use  of  our 
trademark  will  be  appreciated. 


CATERPILLAR 


Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors 

lllusltalion-''E>petiments  in  Opiical  Illusion."  Loaders  •  Scrapers  •  Engines 

Beeler &Branle»c  1951  Thos.Y. Crowell  Co..  Inc.  Motor  Graders  •  Pipelayers  •  Off-Highway  Trucks 


CUirpillw.  Cm  and  □  art  Tradtaiarlu  ol  CalarpiPar  Tractor  Co. 


Linage  leaders ....  first  4  months 


1971 

Morning 


Lot  Angeles  Times  .  20,318.693 

Miami  Herald  .  19,054,373 

Chicago  Tribune  .  15,925,944 

Washington  Post  .  15,115,893 

San  Jose  Mercury .  13,993,026 

Phoenix  Republic  .  13,386,870 

St.  Petersburg  Times .  12,647,080 

Orange  County  Register  .  12,632,301 

Houston  Post .  12,554,261 

Dallas  News  .  12,055,046 

Evening 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  .  16,116,435 

Houston  Chronicle  .  15,511,887 

San  Jose  News  .  14,061,547 

Phoenix  Gazette  .  13,264,101 

Atlanta  Journal  .  13,181,658 

Orange  County  Register  .  12,632,301 

Dallas  Times-Herald  .  12,178,707 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  11,821,309 

Denver  Post  .  II  ,456, 1 1 3 

San  Diego  Tribune  . .  11,283,074 


1970 

Morning 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  21,152,195 

Miami  Herald  .  19.738,420 

Chicago  Tribune  .  16,035,936 

Washington  Post .  15,201,008 

New  York  Times  .  13,745,466 

San  Jose  Mercury .  13,714,624 

Phoenix  Republic  .  13,097.278 

Dallas  News  .  12,810,850 

Houston  Post  .  12,785,941 

St.  Petersburg  Times .  12,330,174 

Evening 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  .  16,295,460 

Houston  Chronicle  .  15,416,207 

San  Jose  News  .  13,649,170 

Atlanta  Journal  .  13,529.228 

Toronto  Star  .  13,334,876 

Phoenix  Gazette  . 12,974,256 

Montreal  La  Presse .  12,908,986 

Dallas  Times-Herald  .  12,492,387 

Detroit  News  .  12,375,247 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  12,115,034 


1969 

Morning 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  22,259,618 

Miami  Herald  .  18,683,553 

Chicago  Tribune  .  16,400,010 

Washington  Post .  16,250,360 

New  York  Times  .  14,651,322 

San  Jose  Mercury .  13,649,548 

Houston  Post .  12,472,313 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  .  12,341,120 

Santa  Ana  Register .  12,267,591 

Dallas  News .  12,183,688 

Evening 

Houston  Chronicle  .  14,821,055 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  .  14,682,199 

San  Jose  News  .  13,654,037 

Toronto  Star .  13,349,269 

Montreal  La  Presse .  13,197,399 

Atlanta  Journal  .  13,141,674 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  12,865,261 

Dallas  Times-Herald .  12,542,000 

Santa  Ana  Register  .  12,267,591 

Minneapolis  Star .  12,074,303 


Sunday 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  12,863,178 

New  York  Times  .  12,253,400 

Miami  Herald  .  9,250,404 

New  York  News  .  7,886,460 

Chicago  Tribune  .  7,800,363 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  7,195,374 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  6,818,613 

Washington  Post .  6,801,193 

Boston  Globe  .  6,632,216 

Columbus  Dispatch  .  6,384,292 


Sunday 


New  York  Times  .  13,452,599 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  13,402,099 

Miami  Herald  .  9,554,321 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  9,073,899 

Chicago  Tribune  .  8,250,960 

New  York  News .  7,925,261 

Boston  Globe .  7,212,738 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  7,029,924 

Columbus  Dispatch  .  6,846,537 

Washington  Post  .  6,624,239 


Sunday 


New  York  Times  .  14,600,525 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  14,514,830 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  8,725,765 

Miami  Herald  .  8,626,903 

Chicago  Tribune  .  8,267,664 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  7,475,469 

New  York  News  .  7,402,127 

Boston  Globe .  7,192,616 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer .  6,695,769 

Washington  Post .  6,570,421 


Six  and  Seven  Day  Totals 


Los  Angeles  Times — M&S  .  33,181,871 

Miami  Herald— M4S  .  28,304,777 

New  York  Times— MiS  .  24,253,030 

Chicago  Tribune — M&S  .  23,726,307 

Washington  Post — M&S .  21,917,086 

Houston  Chronicle — E&S .  21,789,728 

Fort  Lauderdale  News — E&S . .  21,721,187 

Atlanta  Journal  &  Journal  & 

Constitution — E&S  .  18,818,508 

Milwaukee  Journal — E&S  .  18,639,922 

San  Jose  Mercury  & 

Mercury-News — M&S  .  18,407,168 


Six  and  Severz-Day  Totals 


Los  Angeles  Times  MS  .  34,554,294 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  29,292,741 

New  York  Times  MS  .  27,198,065 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  24,286,896 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  ES  .  21,846,911 

Washington  Post  MS  .  21,825,247 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  21,721,902 

Atlanta  Journal  &  Journal  & 

Constitution  ES  .  19,180,931 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  19,144,958 

Detroit  News  ES  .  18.272,743 


Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 


Los  Angeles  Times  MS  .  36,774,448 

New  York  Times  MS .  29,251,847 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  27,310,456 

Chicago  Tribune  MS .  24,667,674 

Washington  Post  MS  .  22,820,781 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  20,340,730 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  20,329,359 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  ES  .  19,464,610 

Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  ES  ....  18,560,195 
Atlanta  Journal  & 

Constitution  ES  .  18,398,895 


Source:  Media  Records  Inc. 


Steigleman  memorial 

A  memorial  fund  has  been  established 
for  Walter  A.  Steipleman  Sr.,  former  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  who  died  January  28  in 
Tampa,  Fla.  Prof.  Malcolm  S.  MacLean 
Jr.,  school  of  journalism  director,  said 
most  of  the  Steiprleman  Memorial  Fund 
will  be  earmarked  for  journalism  scholar¬ 
ships.  Donations  to  the  fund  may  be  made 
through  the  U  of  I  Foundation. 

• 

Takes  new  job  in  PR 

Donald  C.  Vaillancourt,  a  Newark  News 
reporter  from  1964  to  1971,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  the  director  of  public 
relations  for  the  Grand  Union  Company 
at  East  Paterson,  N.J.  He  had  been  work¬ 
ing  for  the  Elizabeth  Daily  Journal  since 
the  Evening  News  suspended  publication 
last  May. 


Newspaper’s  CATV 
adds  school  service 

Officials  of  Antietam  Cable  TV,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Herald-Mail  Company,  Hager¬ 
stown,  Maryland,  announced  agreement 
with  the  Washington  County  Board  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  to  provide  programs  of  its  choice 
to  subscribers. 

The  Board  of  Education  will  use  its 
existing  studio  facilities  in  the  pi-oduction 
of  programs.  These  studio  facilities  now 
serve  all  public  schools  in  the  county, 
through  a  5  channel  closed  circuit  system. 
It  will  have  sole  conti’ol  over  the  amount, 
kind,  and  content  of  the  programming.  No 
additional  charge  will  be  made  by  Antie¬ 
tam  to  its  subscribei-s  for  this  service. 

Antietam  has  completed  building  a  spe¬ 
cial  cable  to  carry  the  programs  to  the 
cable  system.  The  cost  of  this,  and  all 
other  costs  incident  to  the  project,  were 
borne  by  Antietam  Cable. 


J-teacher  is  honored 

Professor  Charles  Scarritt,  a  25-year 
veteran  of  teaching  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Alabama,  was  honored  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Alabama  Press  Association 
at  the  organization’s  101st  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Mobile.  At  a  recognition  luncheon 
given  in  his  honor,  Scarritt  was  presented 
a  silver  tray,  a  scrapbook,  and  verbal 
tributes  from  friends,  faculty  and  profes¬ 
sional  newsmen. 

W illis  T ucker  steps  down 

Willis  C.  Tucker,  who  went  to  the  Uni- 
vei-sity  of  Tennessee  in  1947  to  head  a 
new  department  of  journalism  and  guided 
its  growth  into  the  UT  College  of  Commu¬ 
nications,  will  give  up  his  administrative 
duties  in  September  as  director  of  the 
School  of  Joui-nalism  to  return  to  full¬ 
time  teaching. 
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This  is  the  PRIMARY 
place  NADONAl  and 
mi  ADVERTISERS 
WtoFINDYOU 
...toByYYOD! 


IW-OFF  Window  for 
WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 


YOU’RE  LISTED  EXACTLY  THE  WAY  YOU’RE 
BOUGHT  . . .  alphabetically  by  metros,  cities 
and  suburban  areas.  This  is  where  planners 
and  buyers  look  for  fill-in  coverage.  A  Service- 
Ad  adjacent  to  your  listing  helps  them  decide! 

I F  YOU’RE  NOT  LISTED  in  Weekly  Newspaper 
Rates  and  Data,  don’t  look  for  National  ad¬ 
vertising.  National  advertisers  or  their  agen¬ 
cies  can’t  buy  you  if  they  don’t  know  you 
exist.  Get  listed  NOW!  (USE  THE  COUPON). 


NEXT  semi-annual  edition  —  MARCH  15th 
Closing  Dates: 

Editorial  Closing  (LISTINGS)  Feb.  8 
Service-Ad  forms  closing:  Feb.  4 
Complete  Plates  closing:  Feb.  14 


STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE,  INC. 
I  Weekly  Newspaper  Rates  and  Data 
I  5201  Old  Orchard  Road 
I  Skokie,  III.  60076 
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on  how  to  reserve  a  Service-Ad 

adjacent  to  my  listing  in  the  March  15th  issue. 


NAME  of  publication. 
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City - 

Name _ 
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Zip, 


John  B.  Olson  leaves 
Detroit  Free  Press 

The  resipnation  of  John  B.  Olson, 
vncepresident  and  j^eneral  manaper  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Preaif,  was  announced  Febru¬ 
ary  4  by  Lee  Hills,  publisher  of  the  Free 
Press  and  president  of  Knipht  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc. 

He  also  announced  that  business  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  Free  Press  will  be  headed  by 
Lee  Temnleton  as  executive  vicepresident 
and  by  Lee  J.  Guittar  as  vicepresident 
and  business  manaper. 

Templeton,  formerly  with  the  Bureau  of 
Advertisinp,  has  been  vicepresident  for 
marketinp  and  sales  of  the  Free  Press 
and  Guittar  has  held  executive  positions 
in  personnel  and  circulation  with  another 
Knipht  newspaper,  the  Miami  Her- 
ahl. 

Olson  said.  “I  have  been  thinkinp  for 
some  time  of  leavinp  the  Free  Piess,  but 
it  has  been  a  most  difficult  decision  be¬ 
cause  my  nearly  10  years  with  the  Free 
Press  and  Knierht  Newsnaneis  have  been 
the  most  satisfyinp  of  my  life. 

“Virpinia  and  I  plan  to  move  back  to 
St.  Petersburp,  Fla.,  where  we  have  kept 
our  home.  Most  of  our  family  lives  in 
Floi-ida. 

“I  plan  to  explore  some  business  oppor¬ 
tunities  ircludinp  consultation  in  the  field 
of  taxation,  finance,  and  newspaper  man- 
apement.” 

*  * 

Harry  Moxtgomkry,  retired  associate 
publisher  of  the  Arizona  Republic  and 
the  Pline}n.r  (ia^ette,  has  been  named 
Phoenix  man  of  the  year  for  1071  by  the 
Phoenix  .4dvertisinp  Club. 

Hi  ^  ^ 

Gordon  M.  Quarnstrom,  former  Wash- 
inpton  State  newspai>ernian  who,  has  l)een 
public  affairs  director  of  Allstate  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  retired  from  Allstate 
after  17  years  of  service  and  in  January 
joined  the  Chicapo  Council  on  Alcoholism 
as  executive  director.  He  was  city  editor 
of  the  Longview  (Wash.)  Dailg  Sews, 
lOlD-.W. 

*  *  s!s 

I.  W.  Denhokf — appointed  jrublisher 
and  peneral  irranaper  of  the  Sentinel  at 
Kamloops,  B.C.  He  has  Ireen  publisher  of 
the  Prince  Albert  Herald  since  April, 
10G7.  He  succeeds  William  Tel^r,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  peneral  manaper  of  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  since  October,  18(51,  who  will  be 
takinp  up  another  appointment  with  the 
Thomson  newspaper  orpanization. 

We'll  share  your  exposure  to 
Publishers  Liability  losses 

You  probably  know  how  much  you  could 
afford  to  pay  if  you  lost  a  suit  for  libal, 
slander,  piracy,  invasion  of  privacy  or  copyright 
violation.  Here’s  how  to  handle  a  bigger 
judgment;  insure  the  excess  with  Employers. 

We  have  the  experience  and  the  personnel 
to  help  you  set  up  a  program  and  to  assist  in 
time  of  trouble.  Write  for  details.  Our  nearest 
office  will  contact  you  at  once.  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th,  Kansas  CKy, 
Missouri  64105.  Other  U.  S.  offices:  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Atianta. 


news-people 


Robert  Kahlor  James  Price 


ROBERT  A.  KAHLOR,  38,  has  joined  the  Journal 
Company  in  Milwaukee  as  production  operations 
manaqer.  He  will  assist  in  mananement  and  plan¬ 
ning  tor  all  production  operations.  Prior  to  join¬ 
ing  the  Journal,  he  was  at  the  New  York  Times 
tor  one  year.  He  entered  the  newspaper  business 
at  19  at  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  and  became 
assistant  mechanical  superintendent.  In  1967,  he 
went  to  the  Morristown  (N.J.)  Daily  Record  a: 
production  manager,  becoming  general  manager 
in  January,  1970. 

JAMES  R.  PRICE,  mechanical  superintendent  tor 
tour  years,  has  been  named  director  ot  produc¬ 
tion  ot  the  Sunpapers  ot  Baltimore.  Price,  a  na¬ 
tive  ot  Rochester,  N.Y.,  was  trained  as  a  machin¬ 
ist  and  atter  working  several  years  with  a  rig¬ 
ging  company,  joined  the  Akron  Beacon-Journal 
where  ho  was  chiet  machinist  when  he  moved  to 
Baltimore. 

4c  * 

Harry  Zlokower — appointed  coordi¬ 
nator  of  publicity  at  Queensborouph  Com¬ 
munity  College  in  Bayside,  New  York.  He 
was  formerly  assistant  to  the  Bi-ooklyn- 
Queens  editor  of  the  Sew  York  Times. 

♦  *  * 

Larry  Marshak,  Pauls  Valley  (Okla.) 
Daily  Democrat  reporter — to  the  Temple 
(Texas)  Telegram. 

>!<  ♦  ❖ 

Francis  J.  O’Connor,  publisher,  Ham¬ 
den  (Conn.)  Chronicle — elected  president 
of  the  New  Englaml  Press  Association. 
First  vicepresident  is  Mrs.  Celine  Slator, 
associate  publisher,  Addison  County  In¬ 
dependent,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

♦  ♦  * 

Mike  Heywood — from  city  editor  of 
the  Escondido  (Calif.)  Daily  Times-.Advo- 
cate  to  editor  of  the  Victorville  (Calif.) 
Daily  Press. 

Hi:* 

Richard  W.  Hainey,  executive  editor  of 
Chicago  Today — elected  chairman  of  the 
Mid-America  Press  Institute.  Tom  Wood, 
managing  editor  of  the  Canton  (Ill.) 
Livening  Ledger,  vicepresident. 

*  *  * 

Pat  Carney,  business  writer  for  the 
Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun  for  many  years,  is 
now  heading  Gemini  North,  a  consulting 
firm  l>ased  at  Yellowknife,  N.W.T.  Mrs. 
Carney  covered  the  business  field  for  the 
Sun  for  15  years. 

*  *  4= 

Richard  P.  Kleeman,  tVashington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Minneapolis  Tribune — 
named  assistant  director  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  office  of  the  Association  of  American 
Publishe:s  (book  industry). 

EDITO 


Johnston  will  move 
to  Canton  Repository 

Michael  W.  Johnston  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  Canton  (Ohio)  Reposito¬ 
ry  in  the  Thomson-Brush-Moore  group. 
The  appointment  is  effective  March  1. 

A  native  Californian,  Johnston  has  been 
publisher  of  the  Eureka  (Calif.)  Times- 
Standard,  also  a  member  of  the  Thomson- 
Brush-Moore  group,  since  September  15, 
1968. 

Born  in  Los  Angeles,  Johnston  attended 
Ventura  (Calif.)  College  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  He  was 
associated  with  several  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  before  entering  the  newspaper  field. 
Before  going  to  Eureka  he  was  advertis¬ 
ing  director  and  general  manager  of  the 
Oxnard  (Calif.)  Press-Courier,  also  a 
Thomson-Brush-Moore  paper. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Adrian  Combs,  instructor  in  journal¬ 
ism  at  Southeim  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale,  has  been  named  business 
manager  of  the  Daily  Egyptian,  17,000- 
circulation  campus  newspaper  of  SIU.  He 
succeeds  William  M.  Epperheimer  who 
resigned  to  become  publisher  of  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  ( Iowa )  Neivs. 

*  *  * 

Hershel  Lake,  publisher  of  the  Cooke¬ 
ville  Herald-Citizen — elected  president  of 
the  Tennessee  Associated  Press  Editors 
Association. 

*  i(  if 

William  M.  I)i  Mascio — named  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  corresjjondent  for  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa  ,  succeeding  Harry  Ball,  who 
recently  retired  after  .‘52  years  with  the 
news  service.  Di  Mascio,  28,  and  a  native 
of  Philadelphia,  joined  the  AP  in  1969 
following  his  graduation  from  Temple 
University. 

*  *  * 

Mike  Breedlove,  former  advertising 
manager  and  sports  writer  for  the  Pratt¬ 
ville  (Ala.)  Progress — appointed  editor 
of  the  Fairhope  (Ala.)  Courier.  His  wife, 
Linda  Raye  Breedlove,  is  society  editor. 
*  ♦  * 

Lonnie  Hawes,  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Alabama  Journal  sports  writer — promoted 
to  sports  editor.  He  succeeds  Pai  l  Wap- 
PLEH,  no  longer  with  the  paper. 

♦  *  * 

C.  V.  Mills,  a  southem  Colorado  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Eastern  Colorado  Plainsman,  at  Hugo, 
Okla.  Mrs.  William  Solze,  who  joined  the 
staff  in  1971,  will  be  business  manager. 

*  *  ^ 

Carol  Workman,  formerly  with  the 
Colorado  Springs  Gazette  Telegraph,  has 
joined  the  production  staff  of  the  Betz 
Publishing  Co.,  in  Lamar. 

*  * 

Bob  Protzman  is  the  new  education 
writer  for  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch 
after  having  spent  4)4  years  as  a  general 
assignment  reporter  specializing  in  hu¬ 
man  and  civil  rights  coverage. 
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in  the  news 


Christine  Kammer 


Richard  J.  V.  Johnson,  director  of 
sales  and  marketing  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle — named  a  vicepresident  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle  Publishing  Co. 

Curtis  I).  MacPougall,  recently  re¬ 
tired  professor  at  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Northwestern  University,  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  annual  Outstanding  Journalism 
Educator  Award  of  the  Southern  Illinois 
University  School  of  Journalism  March 
8  in  Carbondale. 

*  *  ♦ 

Edward  Q.  McCarthy  —  promoted  to 
general  manager  of  the  Escnnnha  (Mich.) 
Daily  Press.  He  has  worked  for  the  Panax 
group  paper  since  1947  and  has  been  busi¬ 
ness  manager  since  19fi8. 

«  * 

C.ARMKLiA  Howland,  woman’s  editor 
and  columnist — named  assistant  manag- 
■  ing  editor  of  the  Oydenshnry  (N.Y.) 
Jounial  and  .Adrance-\ews  .  .  .  Edward 
T.  Como,  reporter-photographer — to  tele¬ 
graph  editor  .  .  .  John  1).  Dupont — from 
general  staff  to  sports  editor. 

*  *  ■!= 

Leslik  R.  Roby,  advertising  salesman 
to  general  advertising  manager  of  the 
Toledo  Blade  .  .  .  Lee  Gagle — from  retail 
^  advertising  manager  to  manager  of  ad- 

'  vertising  services  .  .  .  Patrick  P^inn,  now 

i*etail  advertising  manager. 

*  *  ♦ 

I  Arnold  Millie — from  copy  editor  at 

the  Cleveland  Press  to  managing  editor 
of  the  Elyria  (O.)  Chronicle-Teleyrani. 
He  is  a  former  managing  editor  of  the 
Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald. 

♦  *  >i: 

Jerry  L.  Dunn — from  manager  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  to  the  new  post  of  co¬ 
ordinator  of  cooperative  advertising  at  the 
Lntising  (Mich.)  State  Journal  .  .  .  David 
Munster — promoted  to  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  .  .  .  Barry  Schopp — named 
cii-culation  sales  supervisor  .  .  .  Roger  .4. 
Mattson,  foreman  of  the  engraving  de¬ 
partment. 


A  beauty!. . .  and 
that  goes  for  page 
as  well  as  editor 

A  former  beauty  queen  working  on  the 
copy  desk  of  a  daily  newspaper?  It’s  like 
meeting  your  old  city  editor  in  heaven  .  .  . 
and  about  as  unlikely. 

Rut  that’s  who  the  T arson  Daily  Citizen 
has,  Christine  Kammer — Miss  Tucson  of 
1970 — working  on  the  rim  of  its  copy  desk 
as  assistant  wire  editor. 

Chris,  born  in  Portland,  Oregon,  en¬ 
rolled  at  the  University  of  Arizona  in 
1968  and  majored  in  journalism.  Her 
natural  beauty  and  exhilirating  personali¬ 
ty  brought  her  the  title  of  Miss  Tucson 
and  second  runner-up  in  the  Miss  Arizona 
finals. 

Two  summers  as  photographer  and  as- 
.'istant  to  the  public  relations  director  of 
the  Commission  of  Public  Docks  in  Port¬ 
land  led  to  an  eventual  career  in  journal¬ 
ism. 

Starting  first  as  a  receptionist  at  the 
Citizen  (Chris  wrote  features  during  her 
jpare  time),  she  moved  after  four  months 
CO  the  copy  desk  and  later  to  her  present 
position. 

In  addition  to  normal  copy  desk  routine, 
Chris  handles  copyreading  of  all  page-one 
stories  and  the  dummying  of  advance  wire 
replate  pages. 

“Although  I  enjoyed  writing  features,  I 
really  prefer  desk  work,”  she  explained. 
“I  think  you  have  to  be  creative  to  be  in 
this  business  anyway,  and  I  would  person¬ 
ally  rather  dummy  a  good-looking  page 
than  write  a  story. 

“I  enjoy  working  with  the  mechanical 
end  of  the  operation,  and  I  like  to  know 
what  happens  to  a  page  after  it’s  sent  to 
the  composing  room.” 

Clyde  Foster,  who  is  in  charge  of  page 
1  makeup  and  who  works  closely  with 
Chris,  made  these  observations; 

“Nobody  will  question  that  Chris  is  the 
most  decorative  item  in  the  newsroom. 
But  she’s  really  here  because  of  her  tal¬ 
ent — not  her  looks. 

“Not  only  does  she  do  more  than  her 
share  of  the  work,  but  her  enthusiasm 
even  rubs  off  some  of  the  rest  of  us.  Once 
in  a  while,  I  even  catch  myself  smiling. 
And  that  really  should  be  against  the 
rules  for  a  cynical  old  desk  man.” 

4:  *  4: 

Roger  Hawkins  —  from  display  ad 
sales  staff  to  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  \ews- 
Press,  succeeding  the  late  M.anley  Welsh 
.  .  .  Ellen  Raab,  promoted  to  assistant 
CAM. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Walter  Moredock — from  the  circula¬ 
tion  staff  of  the  San  Diego  Union  and 
Evening  Trilmne  to  circulation  director 
of  the  Illinois  State  Journal  at  Spring- 
field,  succeeding  John  Seibert,  now  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  (llendide  (Calif.) 
Xews-Press.  .411  three  papers  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Copley  group. 
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New  post  for  Hickey 

Peter  B.  Hickey,  who  began  taking  pic¬ 
tures  for  newspapers  when  he  was  13,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  special  services 
for  Gannett  News  Seiwice,  headquartered 
in  Rochester.  He  has  been  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  administration  for  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  and 
the  Times-Union.  He  will  be  succeeded  in 
this  position  by  Jack  Zimmerman,  a 
former  news  editor  of  the  Lawrence 
(Kans.)  Journal  World  who  has  been 
news  editor  on  special  assignment  for  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

*  *  » 

Jameson  G.  Campaigne  Jr.,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  Calumet  Publishing  Co.  newspapers 
in  the  Chicago  area — ^to  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  Open  Court  Publishing 
Co.,  LaSalle,  Ill. 

*  *  « 

Stanley  R.  Pratt,  who  retired  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  four  years  ago,  has  returned 
to  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Mich.)  Evening 
Sews  as  publisher  to  succeed  the  late 
George  Osborn. 

4:  *  4: 

Everett  A.  Streit,  editor  and  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  the  Clinton  (Iowa); 
Herald,  has  been  appointed  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  W.  J.  Young  Co.,  which 
owns  the  Herald  and  holds  a  majority 
interest  in  the  Clinton  National  Bank. 

*  *  * 

Elizabeth  Lf;e,  business  manager  of 
the  Longview  (Tex.)  Seas  and  Journal 
and  secretary-treasurer  of  the  publishing 
company — retired. 

*  «  ♦ 

C.  Ross  Cunningham — appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Christian  Science  Moyiitor. 
He  has  served  the  past  four  years  as 
manager  of  the  Washington  office  of  the 
Committee  on  Publication  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Church.  He  fills  a  position 
previously  held  by  Paul  Sampson  prior 
to  his  appointment  in  July,  1971,  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  manager  of  the  Christian  Science 
Publishing  Society. 

*  *  * 

Alan  G.  Adams,  former  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Minute  Man  Publications  in 
Lexington,  Mass.,  and  Howard  N.  Fow¬ 
ler,  editor  of  the  Mansfield  (Mass.)  Seu's, 
were  given  achievement  awards  by  tbe 
New  England  Press  Association  to  mark 
their  combined  total  of  95  years  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

«  #  * 

Red  Bi'RNETT,  Toronto  Star  —  elected 
president  of  the  Professional  Hockey 
Writers  Association.  Bill  Brennan,  De¬ 
troit  Sews — elected  vicepresident. 
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FOCUS  ON  VIRGINIA 

Prize-winning  evidence  in  “The  Old  Do¬ 
minion”  mid-winter  photo  contests  shows  the 
keen  eyes  of  staff  photographers  for  unified,  full- 
frame  viewpoints  that  brighten  any  picture 
editor’s  day.  More  simply,  the  photographers  are 
devoted  to  making  their  pictures  “work” — as 
they  are  prone  to  say  in  seminar  talk, 

A  random  selection  from  award  winners  of  the 
Virginia  News  Photographers  Association,  the 
Virginia  Press  Association,  and  the  state  AP 
Newsphoto  contests  is  shown  here. 

As  the  pictures  were  disassembled  to  journey 
back  to  home  or  newspai^er  labs — or  maybe  end 
up  in  storage — 'the  impression  grew  that  some 
press  photographer  and/or  other  newspaper 
associations  miss  a  powerful  image-building  op¬ 
portunity  by  not  arranging  community  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  such  area  contests.  Readers  will  stop  and 
look  and  remember.  (The  VNPA  is  studying 
possibilities  of  public  exhibitions  for  its  contest 
next  year.) 


1 

Photos,  left  and  above,  from  the  multi-prize 
collection  of  Virginia's  Photographer  of 
the  Year 

BOB  JONES,  Richmond  Newspapers 


ONE-LEGGED  FOOTBALLER 
AP  Newsphoto  of  the  Year  (Series] 

BOB  BROWN,  Richmond  Newspapers 
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UNTITLED 
First,  Open,  VNPA 

DAVID  HARVEY,  Richmond  Newspapers 


PARTING  IS  NOT  SUCH  SWEET  SORROW 
First,  Feature,  VNPA 

RICHARD  L.  DUNSTON,  Norfolk  Virginran-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star 


nur- ....  /  PM  holds  off  action 
/  in  controller  strike 
T»«  Columbian 


Budg«t  moy  hoM 
•Ivctlon  tip-oH 


FOR  ART'S  SAKE — When  the  Columbian  newspaper  of  New  Westminster,  B.C.  asked  art  directors 
in  Vancouver  advertising  agencies  to  redesign  the  front  page,  they  came  up  with  layouts  similar  to 
these  final  front  pages.  The  editors  and  compositors  only  had  problems  when  artists  wanted  to  get 
to  radical  changes  in  headline  type,  replacement  of  the  masthead  and  multi-colors.  The  pages  above 
are  adapted  from  designs  by:  (top  row)  P.E.  McNeill,  Ronalds-Reynolds  &  Co.  Ltd.;  Terry  Logan,  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.  Ltd.;  P.  Gordon  Wood,  Colmark  Advertising:  (bottom  row)  Bill  Mayrs,  Vickers 
&  Benson  (Western)  Ltd.;  Jack  Matthews,  David  Catton  Advertising;  Ken  Rimmer.  The  Columbian. 


Ogden  group  acquires  another  daily  in  Iowa 


Oprden  Xew.spapers  Inc.  of  Wheeling, 
West  Virgrinia,  announced  this  week  the 
jruichase  of  the  U’ebsttr  City  (Iowa) 
Fret  imni-Journnl,  an  evening  daily  with 
4,.o0(l  circulation. 

The  h'reeman-Journal  of  the  Shaw 
\ew.<papers  group  becomes  the  second 
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Iowa  jraper  acquired  by  Ogden.  The  other 
is  the  Fort  Dotlt/e  Messenger  nyitl  Chrovi- 
ele.  Si.x  Ogden  papers  are  in  West  Virgin¬ 
ia  arid  one  is  in  New  York,  the  Jnmestou'n 
Poxt-Jourunl. 

G.  Ogden  Nutting  is  president  of  the 
group. 

EDITOR 


It’s  Vip  and  read’  again 

The  Xeiv  York  Times'  radio  station, 
WQXR,  has  resumed  the  old  “rip  and 
read”  technique  in  newscasting,  using  ma¬ 
terial  from  the  AP,  the  New  York  Times 
News  Service  and  other  wires.  With  the 
discontinuance  of  the  broadcast  desk,  four 
radio  script  writers  moved  to  the  Times’ 
local  news  staff  and  three  men  retired. 
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Nikonos  weather 


Who  in  his  right  mind  would  take  a  camera  out  on  a  day  like  this' 
Unless  you  re  a  pro,  and  your  assignment  doesn  t  allow  for  a  rain- 
check  So  you  grab  the  one  camera  that  takes  the  worst  of  the 
elements  in  its  stride 

Nikonos  II  The  all-weather  35  by  Nikon 

Designed  for  underwater  use,  Nikonos  II  is  waterprcxjf,  dustproof. 
resists  mildew  and  fungus  — even  radioactive  dust  It  has  been 
dropped  in  snow,  sand  and  mud,  dunked  in  arctic  seas  and  tropical 
ru  e  paddies  — and  has  come  up  shooting  every  time  To  clean  it, 
you  simply  rinse  it  under  a  faucet 

'Vet,  Nikonos  II  IS  as  compact  and  fast-handling  as  any  fine  35,  and 
more  versatile  than  you  d  imagine  Shutter  speeds  range  from  1  30th 
second  tcj  1,  500th  plus  B,  with  X  and  FP  synch  The  advance  lever 
also  serves  for  releasing  the  shutter  In  fact,  you  can  make  all 
settings  and  adjustments  with  gloves  on 

Furthermore,  Nikonos  II  accepts  interchangeable  Nikkor  lenses 
35mm  f2  5,  80mm  i4  and  underwater  28mm  t3  5  .Accessories  include 
close-up  outtit,  flash  unit,  action  view-finders,  lens  hoods,  filters,  etc 
Whv  risk  your  regular  equipment  when  the  going  gets  rough 
Take  the  Nikonos  II  and  be  sure  you  II  c  ome  back  with  the  picture  — 
and  with  your  camera  intact' 
llfli'«f31t:V4UBwith  35mm  f2  5  lens  See  your 
Nikon  dealer  or  write  tor  details,  Nikon 
Inc  ,  Carden  (jty  N  >  11530  Subsidiary  of 
Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries  Inc 
(In  Canada  Anglophoto  Ltd  ,  PQ  ) 

NIKONOS  II 


. EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP . 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Presidential  Peccadillos 

I  don’t  know  that  any  profound  conclusions  can  be 
drawTi  from  the  fact  that  most  recent  presidents  have 
had  some  noticeable  linguistic  peculiarities.  At  any  rate, 
we  ordinarj’  mortals  can  perhaps  take  comfort  from  re¬ 
flecting  that  presidents  are  only  human  in  this  respect  too. 

Warren  G.  Harding  is  as  far  back  as  I  can  go  in  this 
connection,  and  that  may  be  far  enough.  The  poor  fellow 
was  chastised  not  only  at  the  time,  as  if  he  did  not  have 
enough  trouble,  but  until  fairly  recently  for  having  used 
the  word  normalcy  instead  of  normality  or,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  normal  as  a  noun  (back  to  normal).  But  authorities 
are  agreed  that  he  has  been  unjustly  derided  as  having 
invented  the  expression,  and  indeed  it  appeared  in  the 
Century  Dictionary,  published  in  1906,  though  it  was  la¬ 
beled  rare. 

Both  the  Random  House  and  Webster  III  dictionaries 
consider  nomvalcy  standard.  The  American  Heritage 
Usage  Panel  rejected  it  by  59  percent,  although  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  that  dictionary  describe  it  as  widely  employed  in 
standard  usage.  The  panel’s  rejection  very  likely  reflects 
sheer  prejudice  generated  by  the  criticism  of  Harding. 
Another  strike  against  it,  in  many  eyes,  would  be  the 
fact  that  it  is  an  Americanism,  as  certified  by  the  Ox¬ 
ford  Universal  Dictionary. 

President  Eisenhower  was  criticized  for  his  rambling 
syntax,  his  nonstop  sentences,  and  particularly  for  his 
pronunciation  of  nuclear  as  nucular.  I  believe  there  was 
also  some  dissent  to  his  Murrican  for  American. 

President  Kennedy  brought  some  New  England  in¬ 


flections  into  the  White  House,  notably  Cuber  for  Cuba. 
He  was  also  taken  to  task  for  having  used  finalize  in  a 
speech,  though  one  would  think  that  his  membership  on 
the  Harvard  Corporation  would  have  placed  his  diction 
beyond  suspicion.  Finalize,  at  any  rate,  has  been  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  much  criticism  as  govemmentese,  as  an  unneces¬ 
sary  variant  of  finish,  end,  conclude,  complete,  and  as  a 
fabricated  verb  on  the  derided  -ize  pattern.  It  is  often  re¬ 
garded  as  a  neologism,  although  Random  House  says  it 
has  been  in  standard  use  for  forty  years.  The  weight  of 
opinion  among  authorities  on  .usage  is  still  against  it, 
however. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  two  noticeable  peculiarities  of  speech, 
perhaps  imported  from  Texas.  For  one  thing,  he  would 
say  nineteen  and  sixty-eight,  in  designating  a  year,  al¬ 
though  nineteen  sixty-eight  seems  to  be  all  but  invariable. 
And  he  pronounced  important  impordant. 

When  he  first  ran  for  president,  Mr.  Nixon  said  of  some 
prc^am  or  other  that  he  had  “costed  it  out,’’  i.e.,  fig¬ 
ured  out  how  much  it  would  cost.  Costed  it  out  struck 
me  as  the  talk  of  a  man  singularly  insensitive  to  felicity 
of  expression.  Regrettably,  since  becoming  president,  he 
has  confirmed  that  impression,  with  his  incessant  repeti¬ 
tion  of  “I  want  to  make  it  crj'stal  (or  perfectly)  clear,’’ 
seemingly  oblivious  to  the  widespread  ridicule  of  this 
stereotype.  Others  of  his  tiresome  favorites  are,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  question,  “Let  me  say  this  about  that,’’  and 
“I’m  glad  you  asked  that  question.” 

I  see  that  my  list  omits  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Harry 
S.  Truman,  and  Calvin  Coolidge.  Roosevelt,  of  course, 
was  a  more  cultivated  speaker  and  writer  than  the  others. 
I  cannot  think  of  anj’thing  Truman  said  besides  “If  you 
can’t  stand  the  heat,  stay  out  of  the  kitchen.”  And  as  for 
Coolidge,  he  was  known  as  Silent  Cal,  which  means  he 
never  said  enough  to  arouse  criticism  of  the  way  he  said  it. 


AP  group  decries 
Nixon’s  evasion 
of  reporter  quiz 

The  Washington  News  Committee  of 
the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
charged  in  its  monthly  report  for  Januai-y 
that  “President  Nixon  has  come  close  to 
killing  off  the  presidential  press  confer¬ 
ence  as  a  public  institution  during  his 
term  of  office.” 

Noting  that  the  President  had  not  held 
a  fonnal  press  conference  for  two  and 
one-half  months,  the  Committee  called  at¬ 
tention  to  important  news  developments 
during  that  period  about  which  Nixon  had 
failed  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  press 
questioning.  Among  them  were  the  war 
between  India  and  Pakistan,  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  pre-summit  meetings  with  Canada, 
Great  Britain,  France,  West  Germany  and 
Japan,  the  release  from  pi'ison  “by  pi-es- 
idential  order”  of  James  Hoff  a,  and  Jack 
Anderson’s  disclosures  of  the  India- 
Pakistan  war  policy  memos. 

The  Committee’s  ,  report  stated  that 
Nixon  aides  gave  several  reasons  for  the 
President’s  “reluctance  to  step  forward 
even  once  to  answer  questions  on  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  mind,”  among  them  that  White  House 
officials  already  have  answered  questions 
on  Nixon’s  policies,  the  President  himself 
had  explained  them  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  messages,  and  exclusive  interviews 


were  granted  to  Time,  CBS  and  Reader's 
Digest. 

“Whatever  merit  this  defense  has,”  the 
Committee  said,  “it  is  obvious  that  the 
President’s  relations  with  the  press  are 
more  restricted  and  controlled  in  his  be¬ 
half  than  those  of  any  other  modem  day 
president.” 

The  “skillfull  questioning”  of  Time’s 
editoi-s  and  correspondents,  and  CBS’s 
Dan  Rather,  the  Committee  asserted,  is 
not  an  acceptable  substitute  for  “question¬ 
ing  of  a  president  from  a  multitude  of 
viewpoints”  in  a  forum  “which  gets  full 
coverage  in  all  news  media.” 

The  Committee  suggested  that  “a  united 
front  of  journalistic  organizations  on  the 
matter  of  presidential  press  conferences 
could  be  helpful  in  crystallizing  public 
opinion”  and  bring  about  resuscitation  of 
a  moribund  White  House  institution. 

• 

Apartment  paper  sold 

The  Parklabrea  News,  a  bi-weekly  tab¬ 
loid  newspaper  serving  the  10,000  res¬ 
idents  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co.  apartment  complex  in  Los  Angeles, 
has  been  purchased  by  television  news  ex¬ 
ecutive  Charles  M.  Riley  and  his  wife. 

The  26-year-old  publication  was  sold  by 
Clancy  and  Nan  Dayhoff,  who  have  pub¬ 
lished  the  paper  for  the  14  yeai-s.  Mrs. 
Dayhoff  will  continue  as  managing  editor. 
The  sale  was  handled  by  Mel  Hodell  of 
Upland,  Calif. 


$10  million  more 
revenue  is  needed 
for  higher  costs 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  is  raising  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  prices  in  an  effoit  to 
realize  $10  million  of  additional  income 
this  year  to  cover  increased  wages  and 
materials  costs. 

In  the  first  step  the  price  of  the  week¬ 
day  issues  of  the  Scripps-Howard  newspa¬ 
per  was  boosted  from  10<^  to  IS^f.  The 
pi-ice  of  the  Sunday  edition  will  stay  at 
35^.  Advertising  rates  will  be  raised  in  all 
categories. 

Barney  G.  Cameron,  general  manager 
of  the  Press,  said  in  a  letter  to  employes 
that  the  U.S.  Pi'ice  Commission  has  found 
the  increases  justified  but  the  paper 
“must  anticipate  further  losses  in  readers 
and  in  advertising  volume  in  addition  to 
those  already  sustained  during  and  after 
the  long  strike  of  last  year.” 

U.S.  Pay  Board  approval  of  raises 
granted  in  settlement  with  all  of  the 
unions  is  anticipated,  Cameran  said. 
Payroll  and  fringe  benefit  costs  for  the 
Press  Company  employes  will  increase 
more  than  $8  million  annually  by  the  end 
of  this  year  and  newsprint  pidce  increases 
and  the  higher  cost  of  other  materials 
needed  for  production  will  add  more  than 
$2  million  to  the  annual  cost  of  operations 
by  the  end  of  this  year. 
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San  Francisco’s 
press  club  says 
‘no!’  to  women 

After  a  vigorous  campaign  by  both 
sides,  members  of  the  Press  Club  of  San 
Francisco  voted  down  a  proposal  to  admit 
women  to  full  membership. 

The  vote  was  271  no  to  247  yes,  with 
518  of  the  659  eligible  voters  returaing 
the  mailed  ballots.  A  two-thirds  majority 
was  required  for  passage  of  the  proposed 
bylaw  amendment. 

Club  President  Dick  Alexander,  who  in¬ 
itiated  the  move  to  admit  women  to  full 
membership,  said  he  was  “disappointed,” 
but  indicated  he  will  continue  his  efforts 
to  “give  women  journalists  equality  with 
men  in  the  Press  Club.” 

Ed  Montgomery,  a  director  and  a 
former  president,  led  the  fight  against  ad¬ 
mitting  women.  He  said  the  issue  was  not 
one  of  women’s  rights  but  of  feasibility. 

“While  some  press  clubs  have  admitted 
women  as  full  fledged  members,  such  a 
policy  is  not  feasible  here,”  he  said.  “The 
Press  Club  of  San  Francisco  is  unique.  It 
is  the  only  press  club  with  rooms  for  per¬ 
manent  residents  and  with  hydro  and 
gymnasium  facilities.  These  facilities  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  the  accommodation 
of  women.” 

The  local  club  was  picketed  by  members 
of  the  National  Organization  for  Women 


in  November  of  1970.  They  demanded  full 
rights — including  the  right  to  use  the 
sw'imming  tank.  Traditionally,  no  swim 
suits  are  allowed  in  the  tank. 

The  club  has  a  total  membership  of 
2568,  but  only  tbe  659  members  of  the 
working  press  and  electronic  media,  au- 
thoi’s  and  press  agents  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  men  have  voting  rights. 

Lee  Haas,  a  member  in  the  limited- 
membership  “news-woman’s  category,” 
said  that  in  her  current  status  the  only 
thing  she  can  do  at  the  Press  Club  “is  go 
in  and  spend  my  money.” 

Belva  Davis,  a  television  reporter,  said 
she  would  not  join  even  if  women  had 
been  voted  full  membership.  “The  elec¬ 
tronic  press  already  makes  you  a  third- 
class  citizen  (in  the  Press  Club).  Put  that 
together  with  being  black  and  a  woman 
and  I  don’t  think  I’d  be  very  comfortable 
there.” 

The  club  has  had  a  newswomen’s  cate¬ 
gory  for  several  years,  but  these  members 
cannot  vote,  cannot  use  the  swimming 
tank  or  gym  and  cannot  stay  in  the  res¬ 
idential  rooms  of  the  club  at  555  Post 
Street. 

• 

Gift  to  loan  fund 

The  Mt.  Pleasant  (Mich.)  Daily  Times- 
News,  a  member  of  Panax  Corporation, 
has  given  $10,000  to  Central  Michigan 
University  to  establish  a  loan  fund  for 
journalism  students.  Announcement  of  the 
donation  was  made  by  Martin  N.  Heim, 
general  manager  of  the  Daily  Times- 
News,  and  William  Odykirk,  director  of 
University  Development  at  (3MU. 


Herbert  Beyea  dies; 
Hearst  ad  executive 

Herbert  W.  Beyea,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Hearst  Advertising  Seiwice  Inc. 
and  a  Hearst  newspaper  executive  for 
over  50  years,  died  February  7  at  Doctors 
Hospital  in  New  York.  He  was  76  years 
old. 

Beyea  was  a  director  of  the  Hearst 
Corpox’ation  and  the  Hearst  Foundation 
Inc.;  a  trustee  of  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Foundation,  and  a  testamentary 
trustee  of  the  will  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst. 

He  joined  the  Hearst  Advertising  Ser¬ 
vice  in  1919  and  in  1943  he  became  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  the  company.  At  that  time, 
the  Ann  was  known  as  the  Rodney  B. 
Boone  Organization.  He  was  named  pres¬ 
ident  in  1956  and  board  chaiiman  in  1965. 

Beyea  was  born  in  Howells,  New  York, 
and  educated  in  New'  York  City  public 
schools.  After  graduating  from  the  East¬ 
man  Gaines  Business  College,  he  gained 
his  first  newspaper  experience  on  the  old 
New  York  Herald  and  New  York  Tele¬ 
gram. 

In  1914,  he  became  associated  with 
Cone,  Lorenzen  &  Woodman,  newspaper 
representatives,  and  was  the  company’s 
seci-etai-y  when  he  resigned  to  enlist  in 
the  United  States  Navy  in  1917. 

He  is  suiwived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Helen  Collins,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Bart 
D’Elia  of  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  six 
grandchildren  and  one  great-grandchild. 


GRAPHIC  ARTS 
PRODUCTS 

Pako  Corporation,  6300  Olson  Mem.  Hwy. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55440 
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The  Mergenthaler  CorRecTerm,  M/100  is  the 

one  display  device  that  not  only  permits  high 
speed  proofing,  editing,  correcting  and  mark¬ 
ing  up  of  text  (in  the  form  of  6-level  tape) — but 
also  corrects  impressions  that  such  a  device 
is  very  expensive.  The  CorRecTerm,  M/100  is 
a  little  more  than  half  the  cost  of  the  next  com¬ 
parable  unit! 

Sensible,  moderate  pricing  is  but  one  of  its 
exclusive  features.  The  CorRecTerm  is  the 
only  graphic  arts  unit  in  its  basic  form  that 
can  simultaneously  punch  output  tape  of  pre¬ 


viously  edited  work  while  new  input  is  being 
displayed  on  the  screen  ...  it  can  serially  de¬ 
posit  characters  at  high  speed  or  “single  step” 
them  . . .  the  operator  can  add  or  change  char¬ 
acters,  words  or  copy  blocks,  even  rearrange 
paragraphs,  quickly  and  easily. 

For  more  time  and  money  saving  features, 
contact  your  local  Mergenthaler  Sales  En¬ 
gineer  or  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
P.O.  Box  82,  Plainview,  New  York  11803.  Tel.: 
516-694-1300.  ^ - 1 


A  Oividon  of  ELTRA  Corporation 


All  Savannah 
plates  now  made 
via  Letterflex 


Early  in  1971  the  Savannah  (Ga.) 

News-Press,  with  a  combined  a.m.  and 
p.m.  circulation  of  80,000,  reached  a  point 
where  further  efficiencies  in  the  hot  metal 
composing  room  were  unlikely,  according 
to  James  L.  Whyte,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager.  It  was  the  first  step 
that  led  to  the  papers’  full  conversion  to 
Letterfiex  platemaking. 

Inasmuch  as  the  News  and  Press  are  a 
part  of  Southeastern  Newspaper  Corp. 
and  the  only  letterpress  papers  in  the 
group,  conversion  to  offset  was  consid¬ 
ered.  Following  a  thorough  economic 
study,  it  was  determined  that  the  expense 
for  construction  of  a  new  building  and 
purchase  of  an  offset  press  was  not  jus¬ 
tified.  The  next  alternative  reviewed  was 
zinc  engraving.  This  looked  attractive  in 
that  the  newspapers  already  had  an  en¬ 
graving  plant  and  it  was  thought  that 
with  a  small  additional  capital  investment 
they  could  take  advantage  of  the  econom¬ 
ics  of  photocomposition.  They  immediately 
embarked  on  a  program  of  expanded  zinc 
usage  and  soon  determined  that  they  had 
reached  the  point  of  diminishing  i-etum: 
the  zinc  engravings  consumed  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  savings. 

A  committee  investigated  Grace’s  Let¬ 
terflex  plastic  plate  system. 

Jim  Whyte;  Paul  Simon,  executive- 
vicepresident  of  Southeastern;  Carl  Fort- 
son,  diirector  of  technological  development 
for  Southeastern;  and  Glen  Stnibel,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  for  the  News-Press,  ob¬ 
served  Letterflex  in  operation  at  the 
Pucks  County  (Pa.)  Courier  Times,  the 
Macomb  Daily,  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 

Tribune  and  at  the  Grace  research  labora¬ 
tories  in  Clarksville,  Mainland. 

Following  these  visits,  an  economic  eva¬ 
luation  was  conducted  and  it  was  decided 
to  produce  the  Savannah  dailies  utilizing 
100%  photocomposition  and  Letterflex 
platemaking  by  early  fall.  Orders  went 
out  for  additional  phototypesetting  equip¬ 
ment  and  two  Letterflex  I  systems.  Com¬ 
puter  modifications  were  made  and  per¬ 
sonnel  were  trained  in  the  new  processes. 

The  conversion  was  made  on  schedule 
September  6  when  the  News-Press  became 
the  ninth  newspaper  to  print  exclusively 
with  Letterflex  plates. 

The  only  major  production  pi'oblem  en¬ 
countered  was  with  page  paste-up  in  the 
composing  room,  but  this  was  corrected. 

The  new  composing  room  is  now  built 
around  two  Photon  513s,  one  560,  two 
713-lOs  and  one  713-100.  In  the  pressroom 
the  30  year-old  Scott  letterpress  is  contin¬ 
uing  to  do  a  reliable  and  economical  job. 
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NEW  FACE  IN  THE  COMPOSING  ROOM— Rick  Rappaport,  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Press  of  Portland,  Oregon,  snapped  this  "por¬ 
trait"  of  the  reading  head  on  the  Linoflim  machine  as  tape  ran 
through. 


Talks  about  pros  and  cons  of  Dynaflex 


best  and  is  still  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  manufacture.  Dynaflex  Corp.  has  in¬ 
stalled  better  mixing  facilities  and  now  is 
much  more  consistent.  We  work  with  the 
plates  every  day  and  after  a  while  you 
know  what  to  do  to  correct  any  reasonable 
error  that  might  have  been  introduced  in 
manufacture.  We  receive  our  plates  250  at 
a  time  and  they  will  be  the  same.  Any 
correction  will  be  in  the  length  of  ex¬ 
posure  and/or  wash  time.  The  exposure 
time  about  two  minutes  and  the  wash  time 
about  eight  minutes. 

We  use  the  same  rollers  that  we  used 
for  stereo.  These  are  polyurathane  of 
38-40  shore  hardness.  We  are  trying 
several  makes  of  blankets.  Right  now  I 
am  leaning  toward  the  glass  bead  blanket. 
Not  that  it  prints  any  better  than  the 
rest,  but  I  do  think  that  it  reduces  first 
impi-ession  offset.  We  would  use  the  same 
as  this  for  stereos.  We  have  not  changed 
the  ink.  We  use  Huber  standard  news- 
black.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  impression  and  the  set¬ 
ting  of  the  rollers.  These  are  set  very 
light,  .004  to  .006  inch  impression  and  one 
to  one  and  a  half  lines  on  the  rollers. 


1200,  with  no  corruption  and  with  no  ad¬ 
justments  necessary  as  the  original  tape 
is  punched.  Nor  is  there  any  depreciation 
in  flexibility  or  limitation  in  format  possi¬ 
bilities. 

The  Post  -  Tribune’s  composingroom 
foreman,  George  Van  Denburgh,  reported 
that  “in  addition  to  the  obvious  backup 
advantages,  this  system  allows  complete 
in-time  maintenance  of  both  computei-s  as 
well  as  peripheral  equipment.” 


Big  offset  installation 
in  Straits  Times  plant 

The  Straits  Times  group  plans  to  spend 
20  million  dollars  (about  seven  million 
U.S.  dollars)  to  improve  its  printing 
plants  in  Singapore  and  Malaysia. 

Work  has  already  started  on  a  new 
wing  in  Kuala  Lumpur  to  house  a  110-foot 
line  of  offset  presses. 

Most  of  the  group’s  plant  in  Singapore 
has  ah-eady  been  converted  to  offset. 

“The  result  of  this  major  investment 
will  be  to  give  Malaysia  and  Singapore 
press  equipment  more  modern  than  most 
newspapers  in  Europe,  Japan  or  Austral¬ 
ia,”  a  statement  said,  adding; 

“Even  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
new  web-offset  presses  are  quite  common, 
only  a  few  newspapers  will  produce  more 
web-offset  printed  copies  daily  than  the 
Straits  Times  group.” 


Let's  face  it 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
IS  significantly  affecting  the  Printing  Industry 

Acid,  noise  smoke  and  other  elements  inherent  in  your 
operations,  unfortunately  can  violate  aspects  ot 
this  legislation 
Federal  action  may  result 

Chas  T  Main  Inc  provides  Environmental  Engineering 
services  that  can  help  you  meet  the  requirements 
of  OSHA 

A\AIN 

CHAS  r  WAIX.  INC 

SouiTreast  Towf'  P»u<J^ni,ai  Boston  Mass  02t99 

130’ t  Morenead  St'eel  Cna' .''t**  NC  ?e?0* 


Mergenthaler 
total  system 
at  Albuquerque 

Both  the  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Journal, 
a  morning  and  Sunday  new'spaper  and  the 
Tribune,  an  evening  paper,  will  shortly 
computerize  their  classified  ad  production 
with  Mergenthaler  software  and  Linotron 
505’s,  including  a  total  computer  typeset¬ 
ting  package. 

Tom  Lang  publisher,  envisioned  a  pack¬ 
age  that  would  run  wire  service  directly 
into  the  computer.  The  hardware  inter¬ 
face  had  to  eliminate  paper  tape.  The 
Mergenthaler  package  includes  two  Cor- 
RecTerms,  to  be  employed  on-line,  used 
f<»r  proofing.  The  only  paper  tape  in  the 
system  will  be  input  generated  by  non- 
jnstifying  keyboards.  This  will  provide 
the  complete  facility  for  a  classified  sys¬ 
tem  plus  wire  seiwice  with  proof  output  to 
505  or  an  Inktronic  line  printer. 

In  the  future,  Coi'RecTerms  could  be 
installed  at  ad-takers  stations  where  ads 
would  be  keyboarded,  proofed,  and  sent  to 
the  computer.  From  the  computer  they 
would  go  to  the  disk  file.  The  ads  will  then 
come  back  to  the  ad-taker  all  justified  to 
enable  cost  to  be  given  immediately  and 
billing  is  accomplished  by  punched  tape 
for  an  NCR  2000  Century  system. 

One  feature  of  the  Mergenthaler  system 


is  that  during  production,  as  the  classified 
is  being  set,  tape  could  be  punched  for 
photocomp  or  hot-metal  work. 

The  computer  time  savings,  because  of 
the  latter  capability,  could  be  as  much  as 
two  hours  per  day.  The  classified  can  be 
set  quickly  because  it  is  planned  to  drive 
two  505’s  simultaneously.  A  type  of  multi¬ 
programming  will  be  used  to  the  computer 
can  also  punch  tape  for  hot  metal  or  pho¬ 
tocomp  during  this  mode. 

This  will  be  the  first  installation  of  its 
kind  in  the  industry.  The  Mergenthaler 
basic  classified  plus  the  general  composi¬ 
tion  system  will  be  installed  near  the  end 
of  February.  On-line  corrections  will  be 
added  in  May  and  on-line  wire  service  in 
July. 

• 

Gary  gets  IBM  1130 
to  back  up  its  PDP-8 

The  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune  has  in¬ 
stalled  an  IBM  1130  computer  in  its  data 
pi-ocessing  department,  replacing  a 
360/20.  In  addition  to  the  normal  data 
processing  uses,  the  1130  is  being  utilized 
to  back  up  a  Digital  PDP-8/I  for  typeset¬ 
ting  in  the  composingroom. 

IBM  programmers  were  commissioned 
to  translate  the  original  PDP-8/I  program 
request  codes  for  acceptance  by  the  1130. 

Utilizing  special  readers  and  punches  in 
the  composingroom,  the  1130  backup  sys¬ 
tem  produces  six-level  tape  for  hot-metal 
news  and  eight-level  tape  for  a  Fototronic 
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GRACE 


Letterflex  is  your  step  between.  A  platemaking  system  that  lets  you  take  full 
advantage  of  photocomposition  with  all  its  savings,  without  having  to  make  the 
big,  expensive  switch  from  letterpress  to  offset.  A  system  that  buys  you  time, 
while  it  makes  you  profit.  A  total  proven  system  that  works  so  well  that  over  20 
prominent  dailies  are  adopting  the  golden-coated  Letterflex  plates.  Make  the 
change  from  hot  metal  to  cold  type  overnight  —  without  losing  an  edition. 


Find  out  what  a  Letterflex  system  can  mean  to  your  paper’s  profits  and  future. 

Letterflex  Systems.  W.R.  Grace  &  Co., 
•iiw  Clarksville,  Maryland 21029. 

“step  between” 

that  b^s  you  time 
and  profit 


Doherty  said  that  to  process  five  takes 
of  results  from  Marblehead  Race  Week 
usually  required  close  to  an  hour  of  dicta¬ 
ting,  followed  by  a  second  hour  for  tran¬ 
scribing.  Via  Xei-ox  the  first  take  is  sent 
to  the  copy  desk  in  six  minutes  and  each 
succeeding  take  in  the  same  time. 

To  save  on  telephone  tolls,  copy  is  writ-* 
ten  double  spaced  rather  than  the  regular 
triple  space,  and  is  staited  at  the  top  of 
the  page  rather  than  the  usual  one-third 
down.  Margins  are  tight.  Thus,  what  usu¬ 
ally  required  three  takes  in  the  office,  is 
squeezed  into  two  via  Xerox  and  six  min¬ 
utes  of  telephone  time  are  saved. 


Any  phone  becomes  office 
for  fax-equipped  reporters 


One  take  of  copy  would  be  virtuually 
perfect,  the  next  blurred.  Finally,  by  trial 
and  error,  it  was  determined  that  the 
main  cause  of  poor  copy  was  phoning 
through  switchboards  which  apparently 
weakened  the  signal.  Private  phones  were 
installed  at  all  sending  and  receiving 
outlets  and  the  situation  cleared  almost 
immediately. 

Marty  Nolan,  chief  of  the  Washington 
bureau  and  now  a  syndicated  columnist, 
has  high  praise  for  the  Xerox  operation. 
Marty  made  good  use  of  the  facsimile 
machines  provided  at  the  Republican  Gov¬ 
ernors’  conference  at  French  Lick, 
Ind.,  and  he  is  early  in  line  for  service 
when  travelling  with  presidential  candi¬ 
date  Edmund  Muskie. 

News  editors  like  the  facsimile  copy  be¬ 
cause  it  is  in  upper  and  lower  case  with 
penciled  corrections  and  deletions  as 
though  it  were  office  written. 

Office  boys  no  longer  have  to  monitor 
dictating  machines  and  then  transcribe 
the  product  on  a  typewriter. 

This  saves  considerable  time  for  the 
Globe’s  copy  piwessing,  particularly  on 
Saturday  nights  when  there  are  early 
editions  for  the  big  600,000  run  on  Sun¬ 
day. 


When  Joe  Concannon,  spoi-tswriter  for 
the  Bouton  Globe,  covered  a  Vermont  golf 
tournament  last  year  he  set  up  office  in  a 
nearby  cocktail  lounge  and  phone  booth. 

Concannon  always  carries  two  vital 
pieces  of  equipment — a  portable  typewrit¬ 
er  and  a  Xerox-400  telecopier.  The  latter 
is  his  “new  baby”  and  he  loves  it. 

Nine  months  of  the  year  Concannon 
covers  the  college  sports  beat,  switching 
to  golf  during  the  summer. 

Last  .\ugust,  he  was  in  Rutland,  Ver¬ 
mont,  for  the  New  England  Amateur  Golf 
Tournament,  and  at  the  end  of  each  long 
day  out  on  the  coui’se,  he  headed  for  the 
cocktail  lounge  and  a  refreshing  beer.  He 
selected  a  spot  in  a  corner  near  a  phone, 
placed  the  typewriter  and  facsimile  ma¬ 
chine  on  a  table  and  went  to  work. 

When  one  “take”  was  written,  Concan¬ 
non  called  the  Globe.  An  office  boy  in  the 
wireroom  answered  and  each  placed  their 
phones  in  the  Xerox  cradles.  Six  minutes 
later,  the  Globe  had  the  lead  of  Concan- 
non’s  story.  Eyes  were  popping  among  the 
bar  patrens  who  watched  the  operation  in 
complete  amazement. 

The  Globe  now  receives  the  bulk  of  its 
outside  staff  widtten  copy  via  facsimile 
transmission.  It  has  telecopiers  in  the 
Washington  office,  State  House,  City 
Hall,  Federal  and  Suffolk  County  court¬ 
houses  and  the  Boston  Garden  (Bruins 
hockey  and  Celtics  basketball). 

The  sporis  and  news  departments  each 
have  a  portable  for  covering  special 
events  and  there  are  three  receivers  in 
the  office,  one  for  sports  and  two  for 
news. 

Other  sports  writers  have  assimilated 
Concannon’s  enthusiasm  for  Xerox — Fran 
Rosa,  Tom  and  Ray  Fitzgerald,  Peter 
Gammons  and  Kevin  Walsh — in  their  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  major  professional  and  col¬ 
lege  events. 

More  coming 

Additional  machines  will  be  leased  in 
the  coming  months.  There  will  be  one  in 
Winter  Haven,  Florida,  for  the  Red  Sox 
training  camp,  one  or  more  with  reporters 
covering  the  presidential  campaign 
throughout  New  England,  and  one  in  the 
New  York  bureau  which  is  soon  to  be 
opened.  Two  or  more  receivers  will  be 
added  to  the  wireroom.  Except  for  wire 
service  equipment,  most  of  the  Teletype 
and  telegi-aph  machines  are  being  re¬ 
moved. 

Joe  Doherty,  assistant  managing  editor, 
who  supervised  the  new  operation,  be¬ 
lieves  all  the  “bugs”  have  been  eliminated 
and  fast,  clean  copy  will  now  flow  regu¬ 
larly  into  the  Globe  from  outside  points. 

There  were  many  frustrating  situations 
during  the  early  months,  said  Doherty, 
and  of  course  some  resistance  by  repor¬ 
ters  who  were  used  to  punching  Teletype 
machines  or  calling  in  stories  to  rewrite- 
men  or  dictating  machines. 


Martinsville  Bulletin 
going  to  offset  soon 

The  Martinsville  (Va.)  Bulletin  has  be¬ 
gun  an  estimated  $750,000  expansion  and 
improvement  program  which  will  increase 
the  size  of  the  newsi)aper’s  facilities  by 
about  70  percent  and  will  include  conver¬ 
sion  to  the  offset  printing  process.  Under 
the  program,  the  basement  of  a  new  10,- 
000  square-foot  addition  will  house  a  Goss 
Urbanite  press  and  the  upstairs  poriion 
will  be  reserved  for  expansion.  Plans  also 
call  for  the  renovation  of  the  present 
plant  with  installation  of  a  new  heating 
and  cooling  system,  covered  loading  ramp 
and  new  mail  room  for  the  circulation 
department,  additional  parking  areas,  new 
parking  lot  entrance  and  other  improve¬ 
ments. 


FACSIMILE  operation  with  Xerox  400  telecopier  is  demonstrated  at  ANPA/RI  editorial  seminar  in 
Boston.  From  left — Robert  B.  Smith,  Columbus  Dispatch;  H.  Mason  Sizemore,  Seattle  Times;  Peter 
Attwood,  Xerox;  George  R.  Packard,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  and  Jack  Driscoll,  Boston  Globe. 
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Reduced 

our 

platemaking 
time  by 
65% 

"We  are  critically  accurate 
in  our  production  planning 
and  records  because  we 
believe  them  to  be  a 
major  key  to  continuing 
growth  and  success  So. 
when  I  tell  you  that  the 
nuArc  Ultra-Plus 
platemakers  have  reduced 
our  platemaking  time  by 
65%,  you  can  fully  realize 
our  enthusiasm.  And, 

I  might  add,  we  would  also 
recommend  them  for 
maintenance  time  savings, 
floor  space  reduction, 
as  well  as  the  production 
quality  we  have  come  to 
depend  on." 

J.  Ridley  Lewis, 

Executive  Vice  President 
AMERICAN  GRAPHICS 
INCORPORATED 


Increased 

our 

platemaking 

production 

200% 

“With  the  introduction  of 
your  nuArc  Ultra-Plus 
Flip/Top.  my  newspaper 
platemaking  production 
has  increased  200%  or 
34  plates  per  hour  (2  up) 
according  to  copy  flow, 
and  reduced  my  total 
platemaking  time  better 
than  60%  or  approximately 
to  12  total  hours 
per  week.” 

Robert  R.  Cottrell, 

Vice  President  of 
Manufacturing 
PIONEER  PRESS,  INC. 


45  second 
plate 
burning 
lets  us 
meet  all 
deadlines 

"In  making  a  conversion 
to  offset  printing  for  a 
daily  newspaper,  we  went 
for  what  we  considered 
the  fastest  platemaker 
available.  This  happens 
to  be  the  nuArc  Ultra-Plus 
FT40UPNS  (Non-Stop 
model).  We  burn  our 
plates  45  seconds,  which 
gives  us  the  necessary 
capacity  to  meet  all 
deadlines.” 

H.  H.  Honeysett, 
Production  Manager 
THE  WENATCHEE 
DAILY  WORLD 


Saves  us 
$70  a 
month  over 
conventional 
carbon  arc 

“We  would  like  to 
compliment  you  on  the 
nuArc  Ultra-Plus  Flip/Top 
we  installed  this  past 
summer.  It; 

1 .  Reduced  our  exposu-e 
time  50%.  For  our 
operation,  this  is  65 
hours  per  month. 

2.  Effected  a  $70.00 
per  month  savings 
over  conventional 
carbon  arc. 

3.  Uses  H  the  floor  space 
as  compared  with  the 
old  carbon  arc  and 
vacuum  frame. 

4.  Eliminates  heat,  smoke 
and  odor." 

John  R.  Kendrick, 
Assistant  Manager, 

Offset  Division 
THE  COLONIAL 
PRESS,  INC. 


It's  that  simple. 

nuArc’s  new  Ultra-Plus  Flip/Top  Platemakers 
can  save  you  a  bundle. 

Ultra-Plus  is  the  fastest  light  source  ever  developed  for 
graphic  arts  coatings— and  nuArc  Ultra-Plus  Flip/Tops  have  it. 

That's  why  the  customers  we've  quoted  (complete  letters 
on  request)  can  burn  plates  in  45  seconds,  reduce  platemaking 
time  by  65%,  increase  production  by  200%,  save  $70  a  month 
over  conventional  light  sources.  You  can,  too.  Just  visit 
your  nearby  nuArc  Technical  Center  and  ask  to  see  the  new 
Ultra-Plus  Flip/Top  in  operation.  Light  source  in  the  bottom,  I  I 

vacuum  frame  on  top.  Flip  it  oyer  and  it  makes  your  plate. 

Choose  from  5  Ultra-Plus  models  with  single  vacuum  frame,  f  l 

sizes  23"  X  27"  to  43"  X  52"  6  Non-Stop  models  with  |j 

back-to-back  vacuum  frames,  sizes  23"  X  27"  to  50"  X  66"  B 

See  your  nuArc  dealer  now,  or  write  nuArc,  Dept.  388  ED  ^  ^ 

nuArc  company,  inc.  ^ 

4100W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.60651,  U.S.A.,  Area  Code  312, 278-3300  .  •'  Camem  '’  -. 

Niw  York,  N«w  York  10014,  175  Varick  St.,  Area  Code  212,  255-7330  ^ ‘ 

UiAngal#«,Calil.S001S,1221S.  Maple  Ave  ,  Area  Code  213,  746-3700  •:!.  10  rluWmuRer 

Atlanta,  Qaorgia  S0t24, 555  Armour  Circle  N.E.,  Area  Code  404, 873-5566  '  to  Press  . 

Dallat,  Taias  76247, 7209  Envoy  Court,  Area  Code  214, 637-5710 

■atton,  Mata.  02210, 264  Summer  St.,  Area  Code  617, 542-1040  **' 

Wathin^an,  D.C.  20011, 3182  Bladensburg  Rd.,  N.E  ,  Area  Code  202, 832-2110 

Eipart  Divltian,  4100  W  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.,  U.S.A.  CABLE: 
In  Canada:  nuAre  Ca.  at  Canada,  Unritad,  Toronto,  REXOALE,  Onta 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.  27  Enterprise  Rd.,  Area  Code  41 


Eipart  Divltian,  4100  W  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.,  U.S.A.  CABLE:  "NUARCO" 
In  Canada:  nuAre  Ca.  at  Canada,  Unritad,  Toronto,  REXOALE,  Ontario,  Canada 
27  Enterprise  Rd.,  Area  Code  416, 248-0215 


SEE  THE  COMPLETE  nuArc  LINE  AT  DRUPA— HALLE  6,  NO.  6137 


WRAP  IT  UP! — Detroit  News  executives  are  pic¬ 
tured  at  the  Chicago  plant  where  the  first  of 
54  Goss  Headliner  K4arlc  V  units  are  being  readied 
for  delivery  to  satellite  production  facility.  From 
left:  Richard  K4.  Spitzley,  senior  vicepresident; 
James  T.  Dorris,  general  manager,  and  Robert 
C.  Nelson,  operations  manager,  of  the  News. 


Don't  just  wish  for  Compu- 
grophics  and  faster,  better 
composition  at  lawer  cost. 


Trade  in  Headliner, 
Justowriters,  etc. 


and  buy  or  lease  a 


COMPUGRAPHIC 
TYPESETTING  SYSTEM 


Phototypesetters 
for  text  matter 
Display  Type  Photosetters 


.  *  5<*  • 
f#'.- 1 


Keyboards  for  punched 
tape  or  direct  input 


Installation  service 
and  instruction  by 
factory  engineers 

LEASE  or  BUY 
on  easy  terms 


PAPERS  for  all  COMPUGRAPHIC 

systems  in  stock,  spec  178  &  138.  15%  dis¬ 
count,  check  with  order  Prepaid.  Berlin, 

W'S  or  NYC  PPICED  FOP  QUICK  SALE 
USED  COLD  TYPE  MACHINES 

Heodliner*!  Morisawas,  Photon,  Foto- 
Type  C ompos'tors  ond  other  cold  type 
setters  traded  tor  Compugraphics. 
.  Write  for  list 


NATIONAL  PUBLISHERS'  SUPPLY  CORP. 

Box  29,  Berlin,  Wis. .54923  •  414-361-0660 
18  W.  22nd  St.,  NYC  10010  •  212-691-9850^ 


Copying  machine 
is  found  useful 
with  cold  type 


Moving  toward  100  percent  photocom¬ 
position  by  April,  the  Cincinnati  Post  & 
Times-Star  has  found  the  Saxon  P-60 
cop3nng  machine  to  be  a  “natural”  for 
page  makeup  and  for  proof  service. 

Saxon  Business  Products  Inc.,  a  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  Saxon  Industries  Inc.,  introduced 
the  Saxon  P-50  copying  machine  which  is 
a  desk-top  unit  approximately  three  feet 
long  and  15  inches  wide,  capable  of  repro¬ 
ducing  40  copies  per  minute.  The  max¬ 
imum  width  of  the  copy  output  is  11  in¬ 
ches;  the  minimum  is  3%  inches. 

Saxon  P-60's  can  produce  copies  11  in¬ 
ches  wide  by  any  length  or  any  smaller 
width.  This  means  that  ads  up  to  five 
columns  wide  and  full-page  depth  can  be 
made,  as  well  as  proofs  of  a  photo- 
composed  news  story  one  column  by  page 
depth.  The  copy  width  is  dependent  upon 
the  width  of  the  roll  fed  into  the  machine 
when  the  copy  is  made.  The  standard  rolls 
come  3*/4,  5%,  8%  and  11  inches  wide. 

If  the  original  material  to  be  copied  is  a 
paste-up,  it  may  have  to  be  enclosed  in  a 
clear  plastic  holder  to  prevent  disturbance 
of  the  paste-up  units. 

The  machine  accepts  and  feeds  the  copy 
automatically.  If  multiple  copies  are  re¬ 
quired,  the  dial  is  simply  set  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  desired  up  to  99.  Built  into 
the  machine  is  an  automatic  length¬ 
measuring  device  that  cuts  the  roll-fed 
reproduction  paper  to  the  same  length  as 
the  original  paper.  For  example,  the  ma¬ 
chine  will  take  a  full  tabloid  page  and 
make  proofs  of  it  at  approximately  20  per 
minute.  A  full  standard  format  page 
would  have  to  be  folded  to  produce  the 
full  eight  columns  in  two  passes  and  then 
each  half  spliced  together. 

The  cost  of  the  Saxon  machines  being 
used  by  newspapers  range  from  $895  to 
$1,495  Saxon  also  offers  rental  programs 
which  can  be  tailored  to  the  individual 
needs  of  the  newspaper.  There  is  no  per 
copy  royalty  charge.  The  machines  use  a 
special  sensitized  roll  feed  paper.  A  roll  is 
approximately  six  inches  in  diameter;  an 
8%  inch  wide  roll  provides  enough  paper 
for  approximately  775  letter-size  copies. 
The  paper  cost  varies  according  to  the 
amount  purchased,  but  the  cost  of  letter 
size  copies  ranges  from  slightly  less  than 
two  cents  each  to  slightly  more  than  three 
cents. 


AD  PROOFS  up  to  five  columns  wide  end  full- 
pege  depth  are  obtained  at  a  rate  of  20  per 
minute  from  Saxon  P-50  copier  at  the  Cincinnati 
Post  &  Times-Star. 


GALLEY  PROOF  for  use  in  page  makeup  also 
can  be  run  off  quickly  on  Saxon  P-50  copying 
machine. 


MAKEUP  of  page  is  done  with  proofs  of  cold 
type  from  the  copying  machine. 


In  Leader  group 

Purchase  of  the  South  Bergen  News,  of 
Rutherford,  one  of  the  oldest  newspapers 
in  Bergen  County,  N.J.  by  the  Leader 
Newspapers  of  Lyndhurst  was  announced 
by  John  Savino,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Leader  Newspaper,  and  John  Wilson, 
owner  of  the  South  Bergen  News. 


Another  daily  in  offset 

The  Antigo  (Wis.)  Daily  Journal  will 
convert  to  cold  type  and  offset  printing 
about  June  15,  according  to  Mrs.  Marie 
Berner,  publisher  of  the  65-year-old  news¬ 
paper.  A  building  has  been  purchased  to 
house  the  newspaper,  including  photo¬ 
typesetting  equipment  and  a  16-page  Goss 
Community  offset  press. 
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Push  button  production! 
Get  great  black  and  white 
proofs  direct  from 
paste-ups  with  the  warren 
1826  Proofing  System. 

Don’t  wait  for  film,  or  tie  up  your  men  to  make  in-plant 
and  customer  proofs.  Now  anyone  who  can  push  a  button 
can  run  off  one  proof  or  hundreds  of  entire  newspaper  pages. 

Work  right  from  paste-ups,  and  get  fast,  full  size,  corrected 
page  proofs  .  .  .  proofs  for  customer  okay  .  .  .  advance  proofs 
of  store  ads  for  p  o  p.  display.  Our  1826  electrostatic  proofing 
system  delivers  dry  18"  x  26"  sheets  in  40  seconds  or  less,  for 
only  about  lOcp  a  copy,  including  paper  and  toner.  Proofing 
machine,  electrostatic  paper  and  toner- all  from  a  single  source 
-are  yours  on  a  purchase  or  lease  basis.  Warren’s  1826  offers 
you  greater  speed,  better  quality  proofs  and  easier  maintenance 
than  units  at  more  than  twice  the  price.  There 
are  also  extra  advantages  from  roll  stock  and 
liquid  toner.  Mail  the  coupon  today  for 
samples  and  full  details. 


INSERT  copy  (paste-up,  SET  desired  length  and 

artwork,  anything  printed,  dial  number  of  copies, 

written  or  drawn). 


PRESS  the  print  button. 
Get  dry  proofs  in  seconds! 


Balanced  Systems 
your  key  to 
better  printing 


WARREN 


S.  D.  Warren  Company,  a  Division  of  Scott  Paper  Company 
225  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02101  DEPT.  EP 


Show  me! 

■  Please  send  me 
a  sample  proof 

■  Send  new 
brochure  with  full 
details 

■  Have  your  local 
dealer  call 


Name 


Firm 


Address 


City 


State 


ZlD 


L. 
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Harris  unit 
controls  inking 
via  CRT  display 

Harris-Intertype’s  French  subsidiary, 
Marinoni,  is  now  marketing  a  remote- 
control  inker  that  permits  monitoring  and 
recording  of  all  inking  data. 

Called  Tele-Color  CRT,  the  unit  utilizes 
a  cathode  ray  tube  to  show  the  absolute 
and  relative  level  of  the  inker  blade  for 
each  inker. 

The  inker  position  record  is  helpful  in 
making  ready  for  subsequent  reprinting. 
In  addition,  the  Tele-Color  CRT  system  is 
said  to  aid  in  cutting  startup  and  running 
waste,  because  all  adjustments  are  made 
from  a  centrally-located  console. 

Two  types  of  Tele-Color  CRT  systems 
were  developed  to  suit  the  different  re¬ 
quirements  of  newspaper  and  commercial 
printing  operations. 

To  account  for  newspaper  split  run  or 
edition  changes  push  button  selection  on 
the  console  can  be  made  to  work  on  one- 
page  widths  rather  than  the  full  web 
width  allowing  for  one  or  two  page  chan¬ 
ges  on  the  press.  Each  ink  key  across  the 
web  has  a  corresponding  button-actuated 
adjustment  knob  on  the  console.  The  oper¬ 
ator  uses  the  CRT  to  determine  the  blade 
position  at  each  key. 

A  simple  memory  is  included  with  the 
Tele-Color  CRT  system.  The  standard, 
flicker-free  cathode  ray  tube  is  fitted  with 
a  graduated  scale  and  key  numbers.  It 
displays  the  ink  blade  position  at  each 
key.  Blade  position  is  displayed  as  bars  of 
light  across  the  face  of  the  tube. 

Recording  inker  information  is  a  matter 
of  slipping  a  clear  acetate  or  mylar  sheet 
under  retaining  clips  provided  on  the  CRT 
face  and  drawing  the  levels  in  a  grease  or 
felt-tip  pencil.  When  a  reprint  is  needed, 
the  mylar  sheets,  one  to  each  inker,  are 
brought  back  in  position  on  the  CRT  face 
and  keys  adjusted  through  the  control 
console  without  running  the  press. 

Tele-Color  CRT  systems  are  already  in 
the  U.S.  on  Cottrell  web  offset  presses. 
Several  French  newspapers  have  also 
equipped  Marinoni-built  letterpress  lines 
with  Tele-Color  remote-control  systems. 

The  Marinoni  Tele-Color  CRT  system  is 
available  for  Cottrell/Marinoni  M-1000, 
Marinoni  "Color-Mag”  and  "Planetary” 
commercial  web  offset  presses,  and  Mar¬ 
inoni  "Color-Journal”  newspaper  web 
offset  presses. 


SKIDMORE  &  MASON,  INC. 


PRINTING  PRESS  ENGINEERS 
MACHINISTS  •  TRUCKMEN  •  RIGGERS 

C4iimaieA  tfiueti 

1  Sh.rman  Avanu*.  Jartay  City,  N.J.  07307 
i70l>  659-6888 
N.Y.  Phona:  <213)  267-337S 


IT'S  A  TRADITION — For  the  fourth  time  in  this  century  a  William  Dwight  buys  a  Goss  press  for  the 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram.  William  Dwight,  left,  publisher,  a  former  ANPA  president,  at¬ 
tends  the  ceremony  as  William  Dwight  Jr.  initials  a  contract  for  a  five-unit  Goss  Metro  with  Karl  F. 
Hoenecke,  at  right,  president  of  the  Goss  Division  of  North  American  Rockwell.  New  home  of  the 
Transcript-Telegram  will  be  in  an  industrial  park. 


Newspaper  firm’s 
offices  to  occupy 
historic  building 

The  historic  Oliver  Sturges  House,  a 
symbol  of  the  Georgian  period  of  architec¬ 
ture  which  s  being  restored,  will  ecome 
headquarters  for  Morris  New'spaper  Cor¬ 
poration  in  Savannah,  Georgia. 

The  company,  headed  by  Charles  Mor¬ 
ris,  owns  several  newspapers  outside 
Savannah.  It  purchased  the  Sturges 
House  from  Historic  Savannah  Founda¬ 
tion  through  Previews  Inc.,  international 
real  estate  marketing  agency. 

In  keeping  with  the  covenants  of  the 
Historic  Savannah  Foundation,  the  exteri¬ 
or  will  be  completely  restored  and  the 
interior  will  be  refurbished,  retaining  the 
antique  marble  fireplace  mantels  and  the 
graceful  archways  between  rooms.  The 
handsome  old  moldings  will  be  saved,  or 
duplicated  where  necessary. 

All  three  floors  will  house  corporation 
offices.  One  of  the  famous  Octagon  rooms 
will  be  the  president’s  office;  another  will 
become  a  tastefully  appointed  conference 
room. 

In  July,  the  Sturges  House  was  placed 
on  the  National  Registry  of  Historic 
Landmarks,  the  fifth  building  in  Savan¬ 
nah  to  have  achieved  such  status. 

Built  in  1813,  the  house  is  located  at  27 
Abercorn  Street.  On  the  site  of  the  home 
where  John  Wesley,  founder  of  Metho¬ 
dism,  lived  while  pastor  of  Christ  Church 
during  the  1730’s.  It  stands  on  Reynold 
Square,  center  of  Georgia’s  colonial  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  faced  the  House  of  Assem¬ 
bly  when  that  building  was  in  existence. 
The  house  was  commissioned  by  Oliver 
Sturges,  a  businessman  who,  with  his 
partner,  Benjamin  Burroughs,  owned  an 
interest  in  the  SS  Savannah,  first  steam 
vessel  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  1819. 


Florida  firm  offers 
typesetting  package 

Scientific  Systems  Services,  Inc.,  Satel¬ 
lite  Beach,  Fla.,  announced  release  of  a 
new  general  purpose  typesetting  system 
for  the  graphic  arts  industry.  The  heart 
of  this  system  is  a  flexible  photocomposi¬ 
tion  software  program  operating  on  the 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation  PDP-8 
series  computers. 

The  system  provides  hyphenation,  jus¬ 
tification,  galley  formatting,  production 
statistics,  stored  format  capability  for 
commands  and  text,  kerning,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  command  repertoire  of  over  60  com¬ 
mands  for  operator  control. 

The  system  accepts  any  six,  seven  or 
eight  level  tape  input  and  does  not  require 
special  keyboard  design. 

Another  feature  of  the  system  is  that 
multiple  key  functions  and  formats  may 
be  assigned  to  any  single  key.  The  system 
is  provided  with  a  Text  Edit  Package  op¬ 
tion  which  operates  with  one  reader  and 
punch  using  the  computer  disk  as  storage 
for  text  corrections.  This  feature  provides 
edit  capability  at  a  minimum  price. 


/ 


PROOF  READER'S  DESK  hat  been  added  to 
graphic  arts  equipment  line  by  McCann  i  Marsh 
Co.  of  South  Bend,  Ind.  Desk  of  18  gauge  steel 
it  26  X  46  X  I’/s"  with  laminated  plastic  top. 
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Providence  computer  system 
driving  typesetting  machines 


In  the  “good  things  come  in  small  pack¬ 
ages”  category  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal  Co.,  has  a  compact  computer  sys¬ 
tem  driving  a  battery  of  hot-metal  and 
photocomposition  machines  for  its  two 
dailies,  the  Journal  and  the  Bulletin. 

What  makes  it  “good”  is  the  systems 
design — ^the  number  and  placement  of  the 
computer  peripherals  in  an  efficient 
workflow  system.  The  system  was  de¬ 
signed  by  John  J.  Thompson,  production 
manager;  Roland  Maloney,  composing 
room  superintendent;  and  James  F.  Rog¬ 
ers,  foreman,  in  conjunction  with  Com¬ 
position  Systems  Inc.,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

At  the  Journal  Company  the  new  com¬ 
puter  system  includes  a  PDP  8-1  computer 
with  three  disks,  13  readers,  and  nine 
punches,  and  software  for  hot-metal  and 
phototypesetting,  all  supplied  by  CSI.  It 
drives  a  typesetting  conflguration  which 
includes  four  phototypesetting  machines 
and  13  tape  driven  Intertypes — four  Mon- 
archs  and  nine  Model  C’s.  There  are,  in 
addition,  29  manually  operated  Inter¬ 
types. 

There  are  16  inputs  to  the  system  in¬ 
cluding  three  Keycomp  10  counting  key¬ 
boards  and  12,  six-level,  Fairchild  TTS 
non-counting  perforators. 

“Command  Headquarters”  is  in  a  com¬ 
puter  room  which  also  houses  two  Photon 
713-10  photocomp  machines  and  the  three 
Photon  inputs.  The  713-lOs  depart  from 
the  norm  in  that  maximum  line  length  is 
36  rather  than  30  picas.  CSI  created  a 
software  routine,  the  first,  to  handle  the 
wider  length. 

Dataspeed 

Phototypesetting  machines  also  include 
a  Compstar  190  with  a  Dataspeed  hookup 
for  stock  wire.  When  the  machine  runs 
text,  it’s  on  the  computer  system.  There’s 
also  a  Compugraphic  2691  on  the  system, 
used  primarily  for  text  for  Providence 
Gravure,  a  Journal  subsidiary  which  puts 
out  the  Sunday  supplement.  A  Compugra¬ 
phic  7200  display  machine  rounds  out  the 
photocomposition  configuration. 

The  computer  room  also  houses  two 
readers  and  one  punch.  There  are  eight 
punches  in  the  hot-metal  department,  sev¬ 
en  alongside  the  tape-driven  Intertypes. 
The  two  readers  are  eight  level.  The  other 
readers  are  six-level  for  the  Fairchild  in¬ 
puts. 

Precise  placement  of  the  readers  and 
punches  was  part  of  the  original  systems 
design  to  maximize  the  speed  and  efficien¬ 
cy  of  the  production  workflow.  The  key¬ 
board  operator  would  roll  up  the  tape, 
carry  it  to  the  computer,  and  have  a  run¬ 
ner  carry  them  to  the  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines.  Now  the  tape  is  fed  directly  into  a 
reader  alongside  the  keyboard.  CSI  de¬ 
veloped  a  routine  for  automatic  allotting 
of  tapes  to  both  the  metal  and  photo- 
tjrpesetting  machines. 

News,  agate,  and  classified  advertising 


matter,  etc.,  is  formatted  to  go  directly  to 
the  punches  alongside  the  hot  metal  ma¬ 
chines.  Any  layover  material  such  as  edi¬ 
torial  or  TV  listings  is  formatted  to  go  to 
a  “dump”  punch  to  avoid  mixing  in  with 
regular  news  or  classified. 

All  phototypesetting  material  is 
formatted  to  go  directly  to  the  eight-level 
punch  in  the  computer  room. 

This  stage,  alone,  has  saved  some  time 
by  eliminating  the  need  for  a  runner  to 
hand  carry  computer  tapes  to  the  typeset¬ 
ting  machines  and  eas^  the  routine  of 
the  keyboard  operator. 

Thus  far,  there  are  128,  62-character 
formats  on-line  for  photocomposition  and 
42  formats  for  metal.  These  formats  con¬ 
tain  appropriate  function  codes  for  each 
format-type  and  such  information  as 
whether  news  or  agate  matter,  type  size 
and  style,  etc.  They’re  coded  for  call  out 
via  single-stroke  command. 

A  chaining  feature  in  both  the  hot  met¬ 
al  and  photocomposition  programs  con¬ 
tains  pre-programmed  line  width  changes 
for  various  given  formats.  This  enables 
the  keyboard  operator  to  access  any  of 
these  formats — or  sub-formats — after  a 
prespecified  number  of  news  or  ad  lines 
have  been  set.  This  also  permits  tight 
copy  fitting  for  display  work  by  automati¬ 
cally  varying  indents  after  the  right  num¬ 
ber  of  lines  have  been  set. 

Exact  copy  fitting  is  a  trademark  of  the 
Journal’s  composing  room.  They  can,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  circumstances  achieve 
precise  counts  manually,  or,  in  addition  to 
using  the  chaining  routine,  use  a  vertical 
justification  feature  which  is  also  part  of 
the  system.  This  feature  enables  the  key¬ 
board  operator  to  specify  the  depth  of  an 
ad  with  the  computer  automatically  de¬ 
termining  the  total  amount  of  space  used 
by  the  ad  and  distributing  the  white  space 
evenly  over  all  lines  in  the  ad  or  among 
certain  specified  vertical  space  points. 

All  ads  photocomp 

Virtually  all  ads  are  handled  via  photo¬ 
composition.  The  tape-driven  Intertypes 
handle  all  classified  advertising,  legals, 
probates,  tv  listings,  and  some  news  text. 
Phototypesetting  is  almost  completely  un¬ 
der  computer  control  with  approximately 
60  of  the  metal  operations  on  the  system 
thus  far. 

Typesetting  for  both  ROP  ads  and  class 
ads  are  facilitated  by  a  bottom  right  cor¬ 
ner  cut  feature  in  the  photocomposition 
and  metal  programs — seeing  more  action 
thus  far  in  mefhl  than  in  photocomposi¬ 
tion.  However,  its  use  in  both  operations 
has  proven  to  be  a  significant  time  and 
trouble  saver. 

Basically,  the  bottom  right  comer  cut 
routine  is  used  for  certain  types  of  dis¬ 
play  work  where  a  large  point  size  for 
price  or  similar  information  is  placed  in 
the  bottom  right  comer  of  the  ad  as  a 
separate  text  element.  The  computer  auto¬ 


matically  calculates  the  space  necessary 
for  the  large  text  element,  rejustifies  the 
preceding  lines  as  needed  and  inserts  the 
text  element  in  the  proper  spot. 

Journal  personnel  claim  that  such  a 
procedure  was  almost  impossible  to  set  on 
the  Keycomps.  The  copy  would  be  marked 
up  and  then  the  keyboard  operator  would 
try  to  get  it  right — ^through  trial  and  er¬ 
ror — ^with  numerous  tries  usually  neces¬ 
sary.  Now  the  computer  system  does  it 
automatically. 

This  feature  has  been  used  continuously 
in  the  class  ad  operation  for  such  things 
as  automotive  advertising,  etc.  The  papers 
average  12  pages  of  class  ads  in  the 
dailies  and  15  on  Sundays. 

This  system  has  been  in  full  production 
in  its  current  configuration  since  last 
November  and  there  hasn’t  been  time  as 
yet  to  fully  document  its  full  potential. 
However  Journal  supervisory  personnel 
have  had  enough  time  with  the  system  to 
applaud  its  versatility. 

Prior  to  installing  the  system,  photo¬ 
composition  productivity  was  limited  to 
the  use  of  the  three  counting  keyboards. 
Now  there  are  15,  12  of  which  are  non¬ 
counting.  This  alone  has  increased  typo¬ 
graphic  production.  There  are  now  five 
times  as  many  keyboards  in  operation 
than  before  and  the  computer  system 
made  it  possible. 

• 

Change  to  offset 
coming  in  steps 
at  Gainesville 

The  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun  will  replace 
its  press  through  a  series  of  production 
changes  during  the  calendar  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  W.  C.  Ebersole,  Sun  publisher. 

Erection  of  a  Goss  Urbanite  offset  press 
will  begin  soon,  said  Ebersole,  and  the 
Sun  will  convert  to  computerized  typeset¬ 
ting. 

The  new  press  and  photocomp  produc¬ 
tion  installation  will  include  two  high 
speed  phototypesetters  for  producing  news 
and  classified  ad  copy. 

Display  advertising,  which  has  been 
produced  by  a  combination  of  photocomp 
and  hot-type  during  the  past  few  years, 
will  go  entirely  to  the  paper’s  Photon  560, 
operated  through  an  IBM  1130  computer, 
which  also  drives  typesetting  equipment 
at  the  Sun’s  sister  papers  in  Lakeland, 
and  Ocala,  Florida. 

Two  video  display  terminals  for  editing 
and  proofing  of  TTS  tapes,  have  already 
been  installed. 

An  extensive  renovation  of  the  press¬ 
room  has  begun  and  will  result  in  an 
increase  in  ceiling  height  over  the  location 
of  the  Urbanite  and  will  include  complete 
humidity  control. 

The  Sun  has  been  printing  its  “TV 
Week”  section,  which  appears  on  Satur¬ 
day,  on  an  offset  press  in  Ocala. 

Total  cost  of  the  press,  photocomp 
equipment  and  building  renovation  will 
exceed  a  half  million  dollars. 
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Canadians  get 
quality  color 
with  stereos 

Use  of  color  in  Canadian  newspapers 
has  increased  greatly  over  the  past  few 
years.  Present  at  the  Great  Lakes  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference  recently  to 
describe  some  technical  aspects  of  getting 
quality  color  from  stereotypes  was 
HARRY  TEMPLAR,  supervisor  of  tech¬ 
nical  services,  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  He  said  in  part: 

*  *  * 

During  the  past  few  years  we’ve  all 
been  repeatedly  exposed  to  the  electronic 
influence  in  the  daily  newspaper. 

If  there  are  any  pressmen  in  the  audi¬ 
ence,  remember  electronics  has  got  its  eye 
on  you  for  the  future.  But  what  of  today? 

Gentlemen  there  are  still  a  heck  of  a  lot 
of  stereotypes  being  cast  every  day  and 
will  be  for  some  time  to  come. 

All  of  which  brings  me,  in  a  roundabout 
way,  to  the  subject  at  hand  and  one  that 
is  of  vital  interest  to  us  all — stereotyping 
on  national  advertising  Or  more  specifi¬ 
cally — full  color  national  advertising. 

We,  in  Canada  have  worked  hard  at 
improving  full  color  repi-oduction  in  the 
daily  newspapers  and  as  a  result  the  last 
seven  years  have  seen  an  increase  in  units 
of  over  300^. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  some  papers  to 
carry  four  full  color  ads  in  one  issue  and 
it  is  quite  normal  to  be  running  two  and 
three  ads  on  the  same  day. 

This  means  that  specifications  must  be 
maintained  from  concept — the  advertising 
agency — to  finalization — the  newspaper 
pressroom — if  the  advertisers  are  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  standard  of  ^-eproduc- 
tion  obtained. 

The  gj’eater  percentage  of  full  color  ad¬ 
vertising  in  Canada  is  produced  in  less 
than  full  page  size  and  all  in  the  three 
color  with  floating  black  technique. 

Engravings  produced  by  the  commercial 
shops  ai*e  made  to  the  printed  size,  on 
copper,  and  are  either  back-etched  or  have 
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an  underlay  plate  for  makeready  relief  of 
.OlOths  of  an  inch. 

Proofing  is  done  in  the  ink  laydown  se¬ 
quence  of  blue,  red,  yellow,  black  and,  of 
course,  as  the  black  is  not  an  integral  part 
of  the  color  it  doesn’t  affect  the  final 
reproduction  by  the  newspaper  printing 
black  first  or  last. 

Engravings  are  bumped  on  a  mat  press 
and  checked  to  make  sure  the  makeready 
relief  conforms  to  the  depth  etched  by  the 
eneraver. 

Each  color  plate  is  positioned  in  a  mat 
frame  to  print  in  the  lower  right  hand 
nosition  of  a  newspaper  page  to  conform 
to  normal  pyramid  makeup  and  ColorTex 
NoPac  mats  are  used  for  molding. 

Two  black  plates  are  made  by  the  en¬ 
graver,  one  to  the  printed  column  size  for 
color  proofing  and  the  second  oversize  to 
be  used  for  normal  new’spaper  makeup. 
Mats  for  the  oversize  black  are  molded 
with  the  normal  type  matrix. 

A  set  of  mats,  a  set  of  progressive 
proofs  and  the  necessary  number  of  color 
proofs,  pulled  on  newsprint  incidentally, 
are  then  placed  in  a  plastic  bag  and 
sbipned  to  the  respective  newspaper  for 
further  processing. 

Stereotypers,  w'hether  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  sbons  or  the  newspaper  plant,  are 
historically  in  the  old  squeeze  play.  Stere- 
otyners  are  between  the  photo-engravers 
and  the  pressmen,  and  you  know  better 
than  I  that  everything  from  dirty  printed 
halftones,  to  sinks,  to  badly  registered  col¬ 
or  plates,  is  attributed  to  the  stereo  de¬ 
partment.  In  some  cases  unjustifiably  so, 
but  not  always. 

Faulty  press  plates  can  be  very  easily 
cast  up  by  the  stereo  department  from 
excellent  material  unless  a  rigid  control 
program  is  maintained. 

Incorrect  trimming  of  mats  wnll  result 
in  cocked  plates. 

Vacuum  leaks  in  fonners  and  dryers 
vrill  produce  inconsistent  shrinkage  be¬ 
tween  color  mats  while  too  cool  or  too  hot 
metal  pots  will  affect  the  quality  of  a 
plate. 

Worn  or  loose  knife  settings  in  the  ar¬ 
ch-shaver  will  result  in  a  ruination  for 
the  best  of  color  jobs. 

And  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  you  know  of  and  can  correct,  but 
what  about  some  of  the  bidden  problems 
that  don’t  show  up  until  the  first  copies 
come  ofT  the  press? 

For  instance,  how  often  does  your 
pressroom  call  for  a  replate  on  one  or  all 
of  the  color  plates  because  hilites  are 
filling  in?  Do  you  know  the  answer  to  the 
problem  ? 

Is  it  because  the  pressroom  is  carrying 
too  much  impression,  that  they  have  flood¬ 
ed  the  plate  with  ink  or  that  their  form 
rollers  are  set  too  heavy? 

Or  is  it  because  no  one  in  stereo  checked 
the  material  to  determine  the  printing 
depth  in  the  bilite  areas  or  the  amount  of 
makeready  in  the  plates? 

Possibly  I  may  seem  out  of  line  asking 
these  questions  about  a  process  that  uses 
a  cellulose  molding  material  that  contains 
moisture,  that  shrinks,  depending  upon 
the  newspaper,  anywhere  from  one  half  to 
one  and  an  eighth  inch  in  width  and 
about  one  half  inch  in  length,  a  material 
that  is  dried,  curved  and  subjected  to  the 
hot  embrace  of  about  50  lbs.  of  molten 


lead,  tin  and  antimony  reaching  tempera¬ 
tures  of  up  to  630°  F.  Then  when  the  cast 
is  set  but  too  hot  to  handle  without  as¬ 
bestos  pads,  it  is  shaved  and  trimmed  to  a 
predetermined  thickness  before  being  sent 
to  the  pressroom  to  be  clamped  onto  a 
metal  cylinder  that  spins  off  speeds  up  to 
20,000  revolutions  and  over  per  hour. 

Yes,  possibly  I  am  out  of  line,  but  I 
know  top  quality  color  reproductions  can 
be  obtained  from  stereotypes  and  can  com¬ 
pete  with  direct  printing  plastic  plates 
providing  the  original  engraving  has  been 
etched  correctly,  the  correct  amount  of 
makeready  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
original  engraving,  and  the  commercial 
mat-maker  has  not  under  or  over-molded. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  has 
announced  the  development  of  new  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  packages  that  expand 
the  utilization  of  the  IBM  1130  computer 
for  photocomposition  applications. 

The  addition  of  this  development  to  the 
Mergenthaler  line  offers  Linotron  505 
CRT  phototypesetter  users  a  full  range  of 
system  capabilities  from  which  to  choose. 
Linotron  505’s  are  available  in  basic  stand¬ 
alone  configurations,  and  in  forms  that 
operate  with  any  one  of  several  off-line  or 
on-line  computers  and  software  programs. 
The  current  version  of  the  Linotmn  505 — 
the  505C  is  a  self-contained  system  that 
has  its  own  built-in  computer  and  associ¬ 
ated  software,  called  “CORA”  programs. 
These  programs  utilize  the  control  com¬ 
puter  of  the  505C  to  provide  automated 
text,  display,  and  classified  composition. 

The  new  packages  are  offered  because 
the  IBM-1130  is  the  most  widely  used 
computer  in  the  graphic  arts  and  related 
applications.  Mergenthaler  said.  The 
hardware  developed  for  .505-1130  systems 
has  been  dubbed  the  Mergenthaler  System 
Controller,  MSC-30.  It  consists  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  interface  devices.  The  MSC-30, 
combined  with  accompanying  software 
programs,  has  the  capability  of  interfac¬ 
ing  the  1130  with:  one  or  two  on-line 
Linotron  505  or  505C  CRT  phototypeset¬ 
ting  systems.  One  or  two  high  speed,  high 
volume  disc  units  for  storing  classified  ads 
and  other  data  to  be  composed.  One  or 
more  on-line  CRT  display  terminals  for 
data  entry,  proofing,  and/or  on-line  wire 
service  terminals. 

• 

Gravure  comics  section 

The  New  York  News  has  switched  from 
letterpress  to  rotogravure  printing  for  its 
Sunday  color  comics  section.  Since  the 
News  comics  make  up  the  outside  wrap 
for  its  Sunday  product,  the  new  process 
offers  a  bright  new  look  to  newsstand  dis¬ 
plays. 


Mergenthaler 
offers  packages 
for  1130  users 
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By  Craig  Tomkinson 


Deaths 

George  Benneyan,  77,  founder  and  first 
president  of  the  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association ;  promotion-research 
director  for  the  New  York  Sun,  New  York 
Amerwan,  Bureau  of  Advertising  ANPA, 
Look  magazine.  New  York  Herald,  New 
York  Times  and  the  American  Weekly; 
conductor  of  the  promotion  column  in 
E&P;  February  4. 

*  *  * 

George  H.  Keim,'  74,  former  Chicago  of¬ 
fice  advertising  salesman  for  the  New 
York  Times  before  retiring  in  1963;  Feb¬ 
ruary  4. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

Leon  Dalva,  65,  associate  publisher  of 
El  Diario-La  Prensa,  New  York;  Febru¬ 
ary  4. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Charles  W.  Welch,  71,  retired  assist¬ 
ant  business  manager  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star;  February  3. 

*  *  * 

Charles  W.  Jfdson,  65,  newspaperman 
since  1932;  onetime  managing  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News;  regional 
editor  of  the  San  Luis  Obispo  Telegram- 
Tribune;  January  31. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Frank  L.  Craig,  59,  editor  of  the  De¬ 
fiance  (0.)  Crescent-News  since  1968;  be¬ 
gan  his  career  with  the  Beaver  Falls 
(Pa.)  Daily  Times;  January  .30. 

*  * 

Mrs.  Dorothy  H.  Moses,  52,  publisher 
of  the  Marshall  (Mich.)  Evening  Chroni¬ 
cle  until  March  1970  when  she  trans¬ 
ferred  ownership  of  the  paper  to  her  son, 
James  M.  Moses  III;  February  1. 

♦  ♦ 

Harold  Spicer,  52,  Baltimore  News- 
American  photographer  for  32  years;  Jan¬ 
uary  14. 

«  «  * 

E.  M.  Brady,  58,  retired  (1969)  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Mitchell  (S.  Dak.) 
Daily  Republic;  January  29. 

Hiram  Lyday  Sloanaker,  76,  retired 
(1953)  Sunday  magazine  editor  at  the 
Boston  Post;  January  30. 

*  *  * 

Richard  M.  Palmer,  51,  news  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Telegram;  Janu¬ 
ary  27.  He  was  previously  with  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  and  United  Press  In- 
'ternational. 

*  *  * 

Howell  D.  Stevens,  77,  Boston  sports 
writer;  January  27.  He  began  writing  for 
the  Boston  Post  in  1910,  later  moving 
over  to  the  Boston  Globe.  He  retired  in 
1967. 

*  *  * 

Delmont  Woodrow  Baker,  56,  Bristol 
bureau  chief,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant; 
February  2.  Prior  to  joining  the  Courant 
28  years  ago,  he  worked  for  the  Bristol 
(Conn.)  Press  and  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican. 

*  4t  « 

Henri  M.  Hall,  87,  former  president  of 
Jamestown  Evening  Journal  Company, 

which  published  the  Jamestown  (N.Y.) 

Evening  Journal;  February  3. 


HONEYWELL  EXIT:  Honeywell  (“The 
other  computer  company”)  “doesn’t  feel 
comfortable”  in  the  graphic  arts  field  and 
will  “de-emphasize  support  to  the  indus- 
tiy  in  preparation  for  phasing  out,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  company  spokesman.  Units 
now  on  order  will  be  completed,  he  said, 
but  no  new  orders  for  computers  with 
graphic  arts  orientation  will  be  taken. 
Honeywell  has  150  graphic  arts  users 
(about  25  newspapers)  mostly  with 
Honeywell  200  computers.  The  main  sell¬ 
ing  thrust  will  be  general  purpose  com¬ 
puters  for  manufacturing,  educational  and 
health  institutions,  and  banking  houses. 

♦  *  ♦ 

SELLER  BEWARE:  The  National  Com¬ 
position  Association  section  of  Printing 
Industries  of  America,  has  cleared  its 
first  hurdle  in  its  efforts  to  set  up  a 
maintenance  referral  service.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  gave  the  program 
its  official  blessing,  thus  opening  the  way 
for  NCA  to,  in  its  own  words,  “monitor 
from  start  to  finish  any  complaint  brought 
to  its  attention  regarding  equipment  per¬ 
formance  and  the  manufacturer’s  response 
to  this  complaint.”  Don  Goldman,  NCA 
executive  director,  said  the  program  will 
not  include  equipment  recommendations 
of  any  kind.  “The  service  is  strictly 
geared  to  bringing  the  full  weight  of  the 
association  to  bear,  where  necessary,  to 
help  insure  that  a  member’s  legitimate 
problems  are  satisfactorily  resolved  by 
the  manufacturer  or  supplier  concerned.” 
The  program  will  be  three-pronged:  the 
manufacturers’  sales  and  service  policies 
will  be  compared  with  actual  performance; 
when  requested  the  Association’s  assist¬ 
ance  will  be  given  in  handling  complaints; 
and  evaluation  of  overall  equipment  per¬ 
formance.  Results  will  be  available  to 
NCA  members,  prospective  members,  and 
to  the  manufacturers  (the  latter  will  only 
receive  information  pertaining  to  their 
own  equipment). 

Mrs.  Howard  Sparber  (Jean),  former 
youth  page  editor  of  the  Morris  County 
(N.J.)  Daily  Recard  and  a  writer  for  the 
cartoon  strips  “Timmv”,  “Bird  House”, 
and  “Winnie  Winkle”;  February  4. 

*  4i 

F,  W.  ScROEDER,  59,  former  publisher 
of  the  Prince  Rupert  (B.C.)  Daily  News 
and  an  officer  of  Northwest  Publications 
Ltd.;  February  1. 

♦  •  ♦ 

Frank  Turner,  84,  former  telegrapher 
at  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  who  be¬ 
came  a  reporter  and  chief  of  bureau  in 
Vancouver,  B.C.  for  the  Canadian  Press 
until  retirement  in  1966;  February  3. 

«  *  * 

Arnold  Logan,  former  Halifax  Chroni¬ 
cle  reporter,  publisher  of  the  Dartmouth 
(N.S.)  Patriot  and  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  for  Blue  Cross  in  New  Brunswick; 
February  6. 

♦  ♦  * 

William  Mi’RRAY,  70,  reporter  for  the 
Brockville  (Ont.)  Recorder  and  Times; 
former  printer  aboard  Cunard  liners; 
February  5. 


HOW  DO  YOU  BUY  TYPESETTING 
EQUIPMENT?  is  a  good  question  and 
one  being  answered  with  establishment  of 
a  “systems  selection  guidelines  commit¬ 
tee”  at  the  National  Composition  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  new  committee  will  establish 
guidelines  “for  analysis  and  selection  of 
equipment  and  systems  best  suited  to  a 
member’s  typesetting  needs.”  The  guide¬ 
lines,  taking  the  form  of  a  multipart 
questionnaire,  will  be  inserted  into  the 
NCA’s  Technical  Data  Manual,  a  com¬ 
prehensive  run-down  of  phototypesetting 
equipment  issued  in  looseleaf  booklet 
form  (for  easy  up-dating).  The  systems 
selection  section  will  describe  step-by- 
step  what  a  user  will  have  to  do  to 
“analyze  his  needs  and  relate  these  needs 
to  the  proper  purchase”  whether  it  be  an 
entire  system  or  a  single  unit. 

*  HI  « 

WHEN  YOU  HAVE  NOTHING  to  PRO¬ 
DUCE  WITH,  what  do  you  need  an  as¬ 
sistant  production  manager  for?  That  was 
the  question  last  week  when  Bruce  Mair, 
president  of  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Evening 
News  announced  that  William  F.  Donney 
had  been  named  to  that  position.  The 
Evening  News  has  not  published  since  a 
Guild  strike  closed  it  last  May.  The  paper 
eventually  settled  with  the  Guild  but  in 
the  meanwhile  sold  its  Sunday  edition  and 
all  equipment  (except  for  a  few  press 
units)  and  real  estate  to  the  Newark 
Star-Ledger — hence  no  production  equip¬ 
ment  at  the  News.  John  Keane,  News 
production  manager  had  the  answer  to 
the  question  of  what  production  men  at 
an  equipmentless  paper  do — they  act 
as  liaisons  between  their  paper  and 
the  printer,  which  in  this  case  will  be 
the  Star-Ledger  if  and  when  the  S-L 
reaches  agreement  with  former  News 
pressmen  and  stereotypers  going  to  the 
Star-Ledger  to  print  the  News. 

*  *  * 

IT  WAS  WITH  GREAT  PRIDE  that  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and  Dis¬ 
patch  announced  orders  of  “sophisticated 
production  equipment.”  The  papers,  which 
have  a  combined  a.m.  and  p.m.  circula¬ 
tion  of  around  235,000,  are  installing  an 
acid  neutralization  system  among  other 
things.  The  two  papers  are  moving  more 
and  more  into  cold-type  and  have  on 
order  a  CompStar  191.  An  Itek  Positive 
Printmaker  will  grace  the  papers’  en¬ 
graving  room  and  proofing  of  classified 
ads  and  news  copy  will  be  streamlined 
with  a  Mergenthaler  CorRecTerm. 

*  *  * 

IN  SUNNY  ORLANDO  (Fla.)  a  new 
eight-unit  Colonnatic  press  by  Wood-Hoe 
will  find  a  home  at  the  Sentinel  and  Star, 
according  to  a  recent  release  from  parent 
company.  Wood  Industries.  On  the  list  of 
gootlies  going  with  the  press  are:  fully 
automatic  reels;  color  cylinders;  a  comho 
3:2  and  2:1  ratio  folder;  Wood-Hoe  in¬ 
dependent  unit  drive;  automatic  folder  ad¬ 
justments;  micro-touch  form  roller  rock¬ 
ers  and  sectionalized  pre-wiring.  Noise 
abatement  and  dust  removal  were  de¬ 
scribed  as  features  of  the  press. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


By  Craig  Tomkinson 


SURPRISED 


ate  of  the  University  of  Arizona  Journal¬ 
ism  School,  runs  the  operation  at  Bullhead 
City,  where  the  News  has  a  circulation  of 
about  3,000.  The  Miner  is  somewhat 
larger  with  6,250.  Both  are  paid  circula¬ 
tions. 

Waters,  despite  the  fact  that  he  has  a 
staff  of  30,  still  shows  up  at  his  desk  not 
later  than  8  a.m.  and,  he  said,  he  is  usual¬ 
ly  the  last  to  leave  at  night. 

He’s  involved  with  all  aspects  of  the 
paper  and  writes  the  editorials  as  well  as 
a  personal  column  called  “People,  Places 
and  Things.” 

The  latter  won  him  the  Golden  Press 
Award  of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary 
in  1969  for  “the  best  column  on  youth  for 
the  year.” 

There  have  been  other  awards  for  the 
various  things  newspapers  win  awards 
for,  but  Waters  tends  to  play  them  down 
as  secondary  in  importance  to  the  quality 
in  journalism  that  brings  them. 

He  feels  that  an  essential  part  of 
maintaining  a  good  newspaper  is  the  care 
and  feeding,  so-to-speak,  of  staff  mem¬ 
bers.  By  Arizona  standards,  he  said,  his 
papers  pay  very  well  and  he  feels  this  has 
contributed  to  a  staff  of  very  competent 
people. 

In  the  backshop  alone  there  are  15  or  16 
staffers  because  the  paper  prints  some  25 
other  newspapers  and  publications  each 
month. 

Waters  feels  he  has  maintained  jour¬ 
nalistic  integrity  in  his  area  not  because 
he  has  avoided  controversial  issues,  but  he 
has  treated  controversy  with  fairness  and 
honesty. 

“If  a  newspaper  has  advertising  prob¬ 
lems,”  he  said,  “the  root  cause  can  often 
be  found  in  the  newsroom.  If  a  paper  is 
doing  a  good  enough  job — covering  the 
community  in-depth  and  responsibly,  ad¬ 
vertising  response  will  come  along.” 

He  believes  that  any  town  will  allow  its 
local  paper  to  make  mistakes  as  long  as 
the  paper  maintains  its  integrity. 

Is  a  Democrat 

Waters,  as  a  Democrat,  is  somewhat  of 
an  outsider  in  Arizona  which  has  been 
electing  all  Republicans  for  many  years. 
“I  haven’t  been  on  the  winning  side  in 
many  years,”  he  said,  adding  that  al¬ 
though  he  is  a  Democrat  in  Republican 
land  he  has  never  had  any  problems  with 
his  town.  “I’ve  had  a  hell  of  a  lot  of 
people  mad  at  me  but  I  don’t  attack  peo¬ 
ple.” 

He  avoids  personal  attacks  by  discuss¬ 
ing  issues  and  ideas  not  the  people  behind 
them.  “I  won’t  tear  up  a  person,”  is  a 
philosophy  that  has  won  him  many 
friends,  or  at  least  has  kept  him  from 
making  many  enemies. 

Waters  feels  that  it’s  important  to  “pay 
for  coverage”  That  is,  have  enough  good 
people  on  the  staff  so  that  all  important 
meetings  and  events  can  be  covered. 


At  49  years  of  age  Charles  R.  Waters, 
Arizona  newspaperman,  thought  he  was  a 
bit  young  to  be  eligible  for  the  highest 
award  the  Arizona  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  has  to  offer,  but  he  was  wrong. 

On  January  15  the  Association  took  him 
completely  by  surprise  and  gave  him  its 
Master  Editor-Publisher  Award. 

The  award,  given  on  the  basis  of  service 
to  the  community  and  to  journalism,  is 
presented  only  on  a  candidate-available 
basis,  and  is  not  presented  at  set  inter¬ 
vals.  Waters  is  the  ninth  recipient  of  the 
prize. 

Five  of  the  nine  recipients  are  still 
alive  and  they  constitute  the  selection 
board  which  is  automatically  headed  by 
the  current  recipient. 

Waters  is  president  of  the  Mohave 
County  Miner  Inc.,  the  parent  company  of 
the  Mohave  County  Miner,  at  Kingman, 
and  the  Mohave  Valley  News  at  Bullhead 
City. 

In  addition  he  is  vicepresident  of  the 
Citrograph  Publishing  Co.,  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les. 

Waters  began  his  newspaper  career  at 
age  16  selling  ads  for  the  Bisbee  (Ariz.) 
Review,  a  daily  with  a  circulation  of 
around  4,000. 

After  WWII 

Four  and  a  half  years  were  spent  in  the 
Air  Force  during  the  Second  World  War 
after  which  Waters  joined  the  Miner  at 
Kingman  again  selling  ads.  He  was  made 
publisher  in  1950. 

He  is  still  mostly  active  with  the  Miner. 
His  son,  24  year-old  Charles  Jr.,  a  gradu- 


IT  WAS  A  SURPRISE  to  Charles  R.  Wafers,  right, 
when  he  was  presented  with  the  Arizona  Newspa¬ 
per  Association's  Master  Editor-Publisher  award. 
Presenting  it  is  Frank  Connolly,  publisher  of  the 
Tempe  News,  the  immediate  past  winner. 


He  covers  some  special  events  in  anoth¬ 
er  way  too — w’ith  supplements.  When  the 
town  had  its  20  anniversary  recently  (it 
was  actually  founded  circa  1883  but  not 
incorporated  until  1952)  the  paper  ran  a 
32-page  supplement.  “The  supplements 
are  good  promotion,”  Waters  said,  “and 
they’re  good  revenue  producers  but  they 
have  to  be  well  done.  Not  puff  jobs.”  Good 
coverage  is  his  way  of  serving  the  com¬ 
munity. 


43rd  weekly  joins 
Quality  Weeklies 


West  Morris  (N.J.)  Star  Journal  has 
appointed  Quality  Weeklies  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  a  national  representative  firm  spe¬ 
cializing  in  paid  circulation  suburban  pub¬ 
lications. 

With  the  addition  of  this  weekly,  Pat 
Faiella  said  QW’s  membership  is  in¬ 
creased  to  43  papers  in  the  northern  New 
Jersey  area  and  the  circulation  is  en¬ 
larged  to  300,000. 

Harold  G.  Jensen,  publisher  of  the  Star 
Journal,  purchased  the  paper  last  Novem¬ 
ber  and  made  it  a  “sister”  paper  to  the 
Regional  Weekly  News,  purchased  at  the 
same  time  by  Fred  Donatelli.  They  sell  in 
combination,  have  a  mutual  classified  sec¬ 
tion,  similar  formats  and  share  the  same 
shop. 


HELP  US  TO  HELP  YOU 
BETTER!  There  is  no  need 
for  you  to  fill  requests  for 
missing  tearsheets.  Instead 
forward  the  request  to  ACB. 
We  will  fill  it  promptly  and 
tell  your  advertiser  to  al¬ 
ways  come  to  ACB  for  miss¬ 
ing  copies.  .Advertising  ac¬ 
counts  change  agencies  .  .  . 
your  employees  may  change. 
But  ACB  keeps  at  it.  This 
is  our  54th  year. 
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New  York  Times 
wire  will  carry 
Hollywood  column 

Hollywood  columnist  Marilyn  Beck  has 
been  signed  to  an  exclusive  contract  by 
the  New  York  Times  Special  Features,  it 
was  announced  by  John  Osenenko,  manag¬ 
er  of  the  company’s  syndicate  division. 

Starting  March  3,  Mrs.  Beck’s  daily 
column  will  be  delivered  to  subscribers  by 
wire.  The  Times  wire  has  more  than  350 
outlets  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad,  according 
to  Osenenko. 

Mrs.  Beck  began  writing  her  column 
“Hollywood  Hotline”  five  years  ago  when 
her  predecessor,  Sheilah  Graham,  re¬ 
signed  her  show  business  column.  “Holly¬ 
wood  Hotline”  has,  until  recently,  been 
distributed  by  Bell-McClure  Syndicate  to 
more  than  300  newspapers  by  mail. 

“When  Mrs.  Beck  undertook  the  column 
for  Special  Features,”  said  Osenenko,  “we 
agreed  that  she  would  produce  a  Holly¬ 
wood  column  that  was  different  from  all 
others. 

“The  market  for  Hollywood  news  has 
changed  over  the  years.  Gossip  is  out. 
Hard  news  is  in.  While  ‘Hollywood  Hot¬ 
line’  deals  with  all  the  candid  details  of 
the  stars’  private  lives,  Mrs.  Beck  avoids 
sly  innuendo,  blind  items  and  gossip  for 
the  sake  of  gossip.  She  plays  no  favorites 
and,  above  all,  resists  press  agent  pres¬ 
sure  to  glorify  personalities,”  Osenenko 
said. 

“Hollywood  Hotline,”  according  to 
Osenenko,  features  news  of  both  television 
and  movies  produced  in  the  U.S.  as  well 
as  abroad.  “Mrs.  Beck  was  the  first  to 
recognize  that  today’s  tv  stars  could  be 
tomorrow’s  movie  stars  and  vice  versa. 
That  is  why  her  column  is  broad  in  scope 
and  why  some  newspapers  use  it  on  their 
movie  sections,  others  on  their  television 
pages. 

“Now  that  Special  Features  will  deliver 
her  material  by  wire,  Mrs.  Beck’s  column 
will  be  more  on  top  of  the  ever-changing 
Hollywood  and  international  movie  scene 
than  ever,”  Osenenko  said. 

Mrs.  Beck  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  California.  She  resides  in 
Tarzana,  California,  with  her  husband 
Roger,  formerly  of  the  Los  Angeles  Mir¬ 
ror. 

• 

Prizes  for  articles 
on  wine  and  health 

Prizes  of  $1,000  will  be  awarded  in 
three  categories  for  articles  which  tell  of 
the  health  aspects  of  wine  and  appear 
during  the  year  1972. 

Articles  published  in  newspapers  and 
magazines,  in  medical  publications,  and, 
for  radio-television  broadcasts  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Deadline  for  submission  of  en¬ 
tries  is  January  31,  1973. 

Details  of  the  contest  are  available 
from  the  Administrator,  Wine  &  Health 
Writing  Awards,  2729  W.  Lunt  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  60645. 


UFS  to  distribute 
column  about  pets 

“Pets  and  Their  People”,  a  column  ap¬ 
pearing  in  Knight  Newspapers  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner,  is  being 
distributed  world- wide  by  United  Feature 
Syndicate. 

The  column  by  Alice  Scott  is  in  question 
and  answer  format,  once  a  week,  and  the 
writer  says  she  answers  all  reader 
queries.  She  notes  that  city  and  suburban 
people  who  have  bought  dogs  for  the  first 
time,  often  for  security  reasons,  are 
frightened  by  the  least  ailment  or  odd 
behavior  on  the  part  of  their  pets. 


Deadline  March  31 
in  SDX  competition 

The  1972  competition  for  21  excellence 
awards  in  print,  photographic  and  broad¬ 
cast  journalism  is  announced  by  the  Dead¬ 
line  Club,  New  York  professional  chapter 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

A  total  of  $3,500  in  prizes,  plus  trophies 
and  certificates,  will  be  presented  at  the 
club’s  awards  dinner,  Wednesday,  May  10. 
A  winner  and  two  runners-up  will  be  se¬ 
lected  in  each  of  seven  categories,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Robert  E.  Dallos,  president  of 
the  chapter,  oldest  and  largest  of  the  SDX 
units. 

Entries  of  articles,  pictures  and  broad¬ 
casts  during  calendar  1971  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  no  later  than  March  31. 

The  awards  and  sponsors  for  this  year 
are  as  follows: 

The  James  Wright  Brown  Award  for 
newspaper  and  wire  stories  in  the  field  of 
public  service  within  metropolitan  New 
York,  sponsored  by  Editor  &  Publisher, 
$500. 

The  Deadline  Club  Television  Award 
for  public  service  broadcasts  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  New  York,  sponsored  by  Gulf  & 
Western  Industries,  Inc.,  $500. 

The  Deadline  Club  Radio  Award  for 
public  service  broadcasts  in  metropolitan 
New  York,  also  sponsored  by  Gulf  West¬ 
ern  Industries,  Inc.,  $500. 

The  United  Nations  Award  for  report¬ 
ing  on  the  world  organization,  sponsored 
by  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corporation,  $500. 

The  Financial  News  Award  for  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  reporting  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area,  sponsored  by 
Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  &  Curtis,  $500. 

The  photography  award  for  news  photo¬ 
graphy,  sponsored  by  Warner-Lambert 
Pharmaceutical  Co.,  $500. 

The  science  writing  award  for  science 
writing,  sponsored  by  General  Telephone 
and  Electronics  Corp.,  $500. 

In  addition  to  the  cash  awards  of  $500 
each,  winners  will  receive  a  bronze  statu¬ 
ette,  called  a  “deadliner”  designed  by  the 
late  Rube  Goldberg,  dean  of  American 
cartoonists. 

All  entries  and  inquiries  should  be  sent 
to  Leigh  Smith,  1  Gulf  &  Western  Plaza, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 
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UNITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

I  COLUMNS  I 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 
FRANK  VAN  DER  LINDEN 
MARTIN  F.  NOLAN 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE!  •  Humorous  Advice 
THE  ACES  •  World  Championship 
Bridge  Team 

SUSIE  MAC  •  Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA  •  Consumer  Guide  Lines 
CHARLES  J.  ELIA  •  Daily  Investor- 
Mutual  Funds 

YOUR  JOB  •  Employment  Counseling 
STELLA  WILDER  •  Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS  •  Teen  age  Problems 
MARIAN  CHRISTY  •  After  a  Fashion 
BARBARA  GIBBONS  •  Slim  Gourmet 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


LONDON  EXPRESS  •  News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS  •  News  Report 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  PUZZLE  •  Daily  &  Sunday 
SPOTLITE  SERIES  -3/6  Parts  Weekly 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD  . . .  ?  •  Daily 
CROSSWORDS  •  Daily  &  Sunday 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  -  Daily 


EDITORIAL  CARTOON 


RANAN  LURIE  •  Daily  &  Caricatures 


COMICS 


ANOTHER  VIEW -Daily 
EB  and  FLO  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
THE  BOSLEYS  -  Weekdays  &  Sunday 
FERD’NAND-  Daily  &  Sunday 
TARZAN  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
FRED  &  OTHERS  -  Daily 
GORDO  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
NANCY- Daily  &  Sunday 
PEANUTS  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
GUMMER  ST. -Daily 
THE  COLONIALS  -  Daily 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  -  Sunday 
EMMY  LOU- Daily  &  Sunday 
BUTTON-A  DAY-  Daily 
THE  DROPOUTS  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
GINGER  -  Daily 
IFFY  -  Daily 
PIXies  -  Daily 

THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— ANTIQUES  FAIR  - 
Weekday  &  Sunday 
NORMAN  -  Daily 
VIPeewees  -  Daily 
ZODY- Daily 

THEREOUGHTABEALAW- 

Daily  &  Sunday 


220  East  42nd  Street.  N  Y  .  N  Y  10017 
(212)  682-3020 
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Promotion 


By  George  Wilt 


THE  SELLING  OF  A  CANDIDATE 


About  this  time  of  a  presidential  elec¬ 
tion  year  the  candidates  begin  coming  out 
of  the  woodwork. 

The  petitions  are  circulated,  candidacies 
announced,  and  the  would-be  office-holders 
are  already  reading  the  television  rate 
cards. 

That  was  the  situation  down  in  North 
Carolina,  where  Harry  Watkins,  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server  and  Charlotte  News,  found  that 
one  statewide  candidate  had  already  start¬ 
ed  a  broadcast  campaign,  with  nothing — 
or  little — allocated  for  newspapers. 

Watkins  wrote  the  other  major  dailies 
in  the  state,  set  up  a  meeting  in  Char¬ 
lotte,  and  plans  w'ere  made  to  prepare  a 
presentation.  The  assignment  to  produce 
the  promotion  was  handed  to  Ed  Lins- 
meier,  promotion  manager  for  the  Observ¬ 
er  and  the  News.  The  result  was  a 
60-slide,  ten  minute  presentation,  “Win¬ 
ning  ideas  for  political  advertisers.” 

Using  simple,  humorous  art,  the  presen¬ 
tation  tells  the  candidates  that  if  they  (1) 
have  the  looks  of  a  John  Wayne,  (2)  the 
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wit  and  delivery  of  Bob  Hope  (3)  the 
voice  of  Orson  Welles,  (4)  a  speech  writ¬ 
er  like  David  Rueben,  (5)  the  sex  appeal 
of  Joe  Namath,  (6)  and  the  benefits  of  a 
good  friend  like  Billy  Graham  .  .  .  (7)  we 
think  you  should  put  most  of  your  cam¬ 
paign  advertising  money  into  television. 

How  to  ^win  the  election* 

The  next  sequence  of  slides,  however, 
says  that  (8)  just  in  case  you  don’t  have 
all  of  these  things  going  for  you,  (9)  we 
have  some  ideas  to  show  you  how  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  can  help  you  win  the  elec¬ 
tion. 

Note  that  “win  the  election.”  That’s  the 
key  to  the  North  Carolina  newspaper 
presentation,  participated  in  by  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Ashville,  Charlotte,  Durham,  Fay¬ 
etteville,  Greensboro,  High  Point,  Thom- 
asville,  Raleigh,  Wilmington  and  Winston- 
Salem. 

Cartoons  point  out  that  election  cam¬ 
paigning  is  more  than  wearing  funny 
hats,  kissing  babies,  marching  in  parades, 
shaking  hands  and  going  to  barbecues  .  .  . 
and  accents  the  importance  of  reaching  as 
many  people  as  you  can  and  telling  them 
about  your  solutions  to  their  problems. 

Within  minutes,  the  presentation  gets 
into  the  positive  aspects  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  pointing  out  reach,  coverage, 
readership  of  local  news,  high  readership 
of  ad  pages,  length  of  reading  time,  flex¬ 
ibility,  low  cost,  and  other  selling  factors. 

The  next  segment  shows  how  to  use  the 
newspaper,  and  presents  a  wide  variety  of 
good  newspaper  political  advertisements, 
and  features  diverse  copy  approaches  and 
appeals. 

Reach  the  'switehables* 

The  presentation  says  that  “newspapers 
reach  the  core  of  ‘switchables’ — the  people 
who  do  not  always  vote  for  the  same  par¬ 
ty,  and  those  who  are  committed  to  a 
party  but  will  vote  for  a  favored  candi¬ 
date  because  of  an  issue.” 

Candidates  are  recommended  to  use  all 
newspapers — even  those  with  editorial 
opinions  in  conflict  with  their  owm.  They 
are  urged  to  “start  early,  take  advantage 
of  flexibility  of  newspapers,  remembering 
that  they  can  add  as  many  pages  as  they 
need  on  any  given  day,  while  radio  and  tv 
cannot  add  hours  to  their  broadcast  day.” 

An  eight-page  leave-behind  summarizes 
the  presentation  for  the  candidates,  and  is 
supplemented  with  supporting  data — a 
county  coverage  map,  data  on  types  of 
materials  required,  circulation  and  rate 
information,  color  charges,  facts  on  in¬ 
serts,  hi-fi  and  Spectacolor  .  .  .  plus  a 
summary  research  data  sheet  showing  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  readership  information 
by  region,  occupation,  age,  income,  educa¬ 
tion,  sex  and  an  index  table  showing  that 
“prospects  see  twice  as  many  national  ads 
in  newspapers  as  non-prospects.” 

Linsmeir  said  that  the  presentation  was 
produced  with  the  aid  of  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  material,  adapted  to  local  needs. 

He  indicated  that  the  presentation  gen¬ 


erated  a  good  question-and-answer”  ses¬ 
sion,  and  said  that  several  candidates 
have  made  direct  inquiries  about  pre¬ 
printed  inserts. 

All  major  North  Carolina  dailies  have 
copies  of  the  slide  presentation  to  use  in 
their  local  areas. 

As  the  presentation  says,  even  if  the 
candidates  have  the  All-American  good 
looks  of  John  Wayne,  the  wit  of  Bob 
Hope,  the  voice  of  Orson  Welles,  etc., 
they’re  better  oflF  if  they  use  newspaper 
advertising. 


George  Beimeyan, 
NNPA  founder, 
dead  at  77 

George  Benneyan,  who  was  the  found¬ 
ing  father  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association  (now  INPA),  died 
on  his  fai-m  in  Willow,  Ulster  Co.,  N.Y. 
February  4,  at  the  age  of  77. 

In  1930,  Benneyan  convinced  members 
of  the  New  York  Promotion  Managers 
Association,  which  he  had  founded  several 
years  previously,  that  a  national  organi¬ 
zation  of  newspaper  promotion  men  was 
needed  “to  improve  the  quality  of  newspa¬ 
per  promotion  .  .  .  and  to  create  less 
disrespect  for  promotion  men.” 

Shortly  after  the  founding  of  NNPA, 
Benneyan  conceived  the  idea  of  Annual 
Newspaper  Promotion  Awards,  and  per¬ 
suaded  James  Wright  Brown,  then  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er,  to  set  up  the  awards  program  as  a 
continuing  project. 

Benneyan  served  as  president  of  NNPA 
from  1931  to  1933,  and  was  awarded  the 
organization’s  highest  honor,  the  Silver 
Shovel  Award,  in  1950.  He  was  made  an 
honorary  life  member  of  the  promotion 
organization.  He  wrote  a  column  on  news¬ 
paper  promotion  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER, 
“Pass  in  Review,”  under  the  pseudonym 
“Allen  French.” 

Benneyan  spent  his  entire  life  in  media 
promotion  and  research.  He  was  promo¬ 
tion  and  research  director  for  the  New 
York  Sun  for  14  years;  at  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  for  eight  years;  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Advertising  Network 
during  the  three  years  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion’s  existence;  at  the  New  York  Ameri¬ 
can  (where  he  started  as  a  promotion 
copyw’riter) . 

He  worked  in  promotion  at  the  New 
York  Herald,  the  New  York  Times,  Amer¬ 
ican  Weekly,  Newsweek,  and  closed  out 
his  promotion  career  serving  nine  years 
as  promotion  director  of  Look  Magazine. 


EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT  for  established 
newspaper  trade  association  in  the  South. 
Coilege  degree  and  newspaper  background 
desirabie.  Mature  judgment  and  business 
administration  experience  required.  Send 
resume  to  BOX  265,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


newspaper  services 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARTICLES  FOR  SALE 


N«e<l  Professional  BUSINESS 
WRITERS?  Directory  lists  mem¬ 
bers  by  location  and  special  knowledge. 
Price  $3.60. 

Associated  Business  Writers  of  America 
Box  13&B,  Monmouth  Jet.,  N.J.  03862 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


DISTRIBUTORS/REPS 

wanted  for  complete  line 
of  hot  metal  matrices  and 
parts.  Protected  territories; 
commission  arrangement. 
Write  giving  qualifications 
and  experience. 

BOX  160 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspaper, 
magazines ;  appraisals,  consulting. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service. 
Box  133,  Emporia.  Kans.  (316)  342-6280. 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1603  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden.  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6346 

AVAILABLE 

Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  64,  Wheaton,  Ill.  60187. 

WASHINGTON  STATE)— Weekly  1,600 
paid:  3,000  Copper;  printed  offset,  but 
all  LP-equipped  including  Cox  web. 
job  shop,  new  darkroom,  camera,  etc. 
Gross  $52,000;  net  $16,000;  sell  $47,- 
000.  Box  191,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OWNERS  RETIRIN(J— wish  to  sell 
profitable  Colorado  weekly  to  qualified 
newspaperman.  77%M  for  newspaper; 
17V4M  fc  real  estate.  25M  down — ex¬ 
cellent  terms.  Bill  King  Associates. 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  (303) 
279-6346. 

DAILY  UNDER  $80,000.  In  growing 
Midwest  community.  Eixcellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  ad-oriented  publisher.  Box 
249,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  Broker,  now  listing 
over  200  buyers  looking  for  your  daily 
or  Uv  weekly.  Ridge  Road.  Hardwick, 
Mass.— 01037.  (413)  477-6669. 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala,  (203)  262-2411 

WE  NEIED  dailies/large  weeklies  for 
qualified  buyers.  Jim  Southern,  Bkr., 
6329  Ash.  Raytown,  Mo. — 64133. 

MEL  HODELL.  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland,  Calif. — 91786 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas — 77005 
Ph  (7131  664-9414 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  9280C 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Elastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washingrton,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


CELEBRITIES 


IN  LARRY  BONKO’s  humble  opinion. 
Colonel  Sanders  will  be  the  first  man 
on  Mars.  Girl  watchers  ignore  ears. 
Peggy  Lee  needs  a  good  laugh.  "VIP 
FILE"  offers  the  Bonko  column  of 
one-liners.  Punch  up  your  pages.  Sam¬ 
ple.  5712  Lancelot  Dr.,  Virginia  Beach, 
Va.— 23462. 


"GEE  WHIZ,  BOSS”— Weekly  humor 
feature  by  Eleanor  Harris,  nation’s 
funniest  gal.  Hilarious  account  of 
swinging  secretary  who  sees  all  bosses 
as  husband  material  and  all  husbands 
as  immaterial.  Now  in  20  newspapers. 
Samples:  Eleanor  Harris,  c/o  Miami 
Review,  P.O.  Box  689,  Miami,  Fla. — 
33101. 

"^’"'^^'^^Inew^log 

Inquire  what  “NEWS  LOG  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL”  can  do  for  you.  Com¬ 
plete  news  and  feature  service,  camera- 
ready  at  prices  any  size  paper  can  af¬ 
ford.  News  Log  International,  Inc., 
101  E,  Milwaukee  St.,  Janesville,  Wise. 
—53646.  (AC  608)  754-8161. 


PHOTOS 


THIRD  WORLD  PHOTOS  for  publica¬ 
tions,  filmstrips,  posters,  ads.  Inquire 
how  our  150,000  photos  (some 
color)  of  religious  and  social  life  in 
more  than  76  developing  nations  can 
be  geared  to  your  special  needs.  Low 
cost.  Write;  NC/CIRIC,  National  Cath¬ 
olic  Newj  Service,  1312  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005; 
or  call  (202)  659-6720. 


RECORD  REVIEWS 

95%  OF  RECORDS  SOLD  are  rock- 
folk.  I’ve  been  a  "rock-folk”  for  16 
years.  My  "RECORD  REVIEWS”  re¬ 
flect  knowledge  of  the  field.  Samples: 
Ken  Irsay,  66  Oriental  Blvd.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.Y.— 11235. 


THEATER 

“AMERICAN  SCENE”— Weekly  col¬ 
umn  :  events,  books,  movies,  theater, 
miscellaneous;  3  month’s  free  trial. 
World-Wide  News  Bureau,  Jersey  City, 
N.J.— 07302. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala. — 35902 
Ph:  (205)  646-3356 

NEWSPAPER  GROUT,  sound,  experi¬ 
enced,  wants  isolated,  non-compet’tive 
situated  weekly/daily  grossing  $300,000 
up.  Replies  to  Box  13,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  handled  in  strict  confidence. 

YOUNG  JOURNALIST,  28,  wants  to 
purchase  weekly  or  semi-weekly  news- 
pat)er  in  midwest  or  south.  I  have  the 
financial  backing  needed.  If  you  have 
a  top-flight  paper  that  is  for  sale  we 
can  talk.  Write  Elox  197,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERMAN  with  five  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  editorial,  college  devel<H>- 
ment  with  sound  financial  backing 
wants  to  buy  weekly  in  developing 
arec  Box  256,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 

TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 

Newspaper  Service  Company.  Inc. 
P.O.  I^.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

WANTED :  Western  or  Midwestern 
weekly  publisher  looking  for  the  right 
partner  or  purchaser.  Willing  to  trade 
university  editing  job  for  a  good  small 
town  and  paper,  preferably  in  the 
lOOM  class  and  offset.  Have  experi¬ 
ence.  references,  modest  assets.  Hope 
to  make  a  move  around  July.  Write 
Box  264,  Eiditor  &  ^blisher. 

'^pubucationsIfor^^ 

FIRST  TIME  E:VER  OFFERED  1 
Highly  successful  weekly  shopi>er  in 
area  4;  established  many  years;  show¬ 
ing  fine  growth.  Good  organization 
and  offset  plant  with  web  press.  Gross 
is  well  over  $300,000  with  high  profit 
and  room  for  more.  This  is  not  a 
distress  sale!  Principals  must  ex¬ 
change  proof  of  financial  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Write  Box  223,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address- 


-Zip  Code. 


Authorized  by. 


Classification 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: . 


Mail  to: 


-Weeks. 


-Till  Forbidden 


■  EDITOR  $•  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avanue  •  Naw  York,  New  York  10022 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  659-6888 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 

PRESS-TIME  VAILABLE 
Also  Complete  Composition 
and  Make-up  Facilities 
6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48 
tabloid  pages;  collating  facilities. 
Good  press-time  available  every  day 
including  Wednesday.  Bob  Schultz 
(AC  201)  647-1180.  Recorder  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Stirling,  N.J, 

NEW  OE’FSET  PLANT:  6-unit  press 
with  Balloon  E'ormer.  Daily  Record, 
Long  Branch,  N.J.— 07740.  (201)  222- 
1000. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 

I  Payable  with  order) 

d-weeks . Sl.lO  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $120  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  at  an 
additional  line  In  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  'help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  reauest  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
IKumlttanee  thould  accompany  ela$- 
slStd  copy  when  submitted  for  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.! 

4-weeks . $L60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $L70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-vreeks  .  $L80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 

3  lines  oiinimun 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $L00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIHED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 


WEBKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday.  4:30  PM 
eastern  Standard  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave..  N.Y..  N.Y,  10022 
(AC  212)  752-7050 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPLETE  PLANTS 


LETTEaiPRBSS  EQUIPMENT  —  We're 
converting  to  offset.  Have  many  items 
for  sale,  including:  6  Linotype 
Comets;  6  Model  30's;  6  Hammond 

Glider  Saws;  3  Ludlows;  Wood  Pony 
Autoplate ;  2  Sta-Hi  Routers,  plus 

much,  much  more.  Everything  in  good 
condition.  Zeke  Marques,  Statesman- 
Journai,  Saiem,  Oreg.  (603)  364-6811. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

JUSTO  WRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 

JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  cuiuputers.  ETIN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill.  N.J. 
—08034  (AC  609)  428-3223 

2  SUPER  QUICKS.  Model  472;  excel¬ 
lent  condition ;  $38,000  the  pair.  For 
information  call  or  write  Production 
Mgr.,  Capital  Newspapers  Group,  645 
Albany-Shaker  Rd.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
12202.  (AC  618)  463-5720. 


I  SAVE  IN  72 

I  Plan  ahead  and  save  using  our  photo- 
I  composition  supplies.  Over  150  border 
I  patterns  available  at  the  lowest  price 
anywhere.  Write:  McGann  &  Marsh 
I  for  a  complete  cold-type  catalog.  62- 
I  14th  St..  Wheeling.  West  Va.— 26008. 
(AC  304  )  233-5211. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


PHOTON  718-10  with  expanded  mem¬ 
ory  and  Automix  formatting  keyboard. 
B<^  in  good  condition  and  presently 
in  operation  in  our  composing  room. 
Phone  or  write  Tom  Stratton,  e/o 
Democrat-Herald,  P.O.  Box  180,  Al¬ 
bany,  Oreg.— 97321.  Ph:  (603)  926- 
2211. 

TELETYPE  sets,  rebuilto,  %  manu¬ 
facturers’  list.  All  models — all  speeds. 
TELECOM,  ^x  4117,  Alexandria.  Va. 

VARITYPE  HEIADLINER  model  820 
with  80  fonts  of  type;  film  and  chem¬ 
icals  included.  Will  accept  best  offer. 
Cali  (212)  265-1996. 


MAILROOM 

STACKERS  (7)— Sto-Hi  1966  (Bonnier) 
Metro  Stack  Masters  available  im¬ 
mediately.  All  operational.  $4,900  each. 
Contact:  Assistant  Purchasing  Mgr., 
New  York  News,  Inc.,  220  E.  42nd 
St..  New  York,  N.Y.— 10017. 

SIGNODB  NM44  NAROSTRAP  auto¬ 
matic  wire  tying  machine.  110-volt 
single  phase  with  foot  switch  cycle 
control.  Purchased  new  in  late  1966 
and  is  in  excellent  condition.  $5,000 
"as  is” — "where  is."  Contact  Bob 
Childress,  Circulation  Mgr.,  The  Daily 
Progress,  Charlottesville,  Va. — 22902. 
Ph:  (703)  295-9111. 

2-STATION  INSERTER  just  over¬ 
hauled  Insertomatic  will  do  your  job 
at  9,000  per  hour.  A  $-saver  at  $8,500. 
'Tom  Manning,  Daily  Advance,  Eliza¬ 
beth  City.  N.C.— 27909. 


WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  on  one 
of  the  finest  headline  type  machines  in 
the  industry.  At  a  cost  of  less  than 
$400.  Free  test  program,  f^y  payment 
plan.  Write:  Ralph  Long,  Publishers' 
Seriice  Co.,  P.O.  Box  291,  Clinton, 
Iowa— 52732.  Call  (319)  242-4420. 

ALL  MODBXS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007 

FAIRCHILD  PHOTO  TEXTSETTERS 
Two  now  running.  Model  2000.  Guar¬ 
anteed  lowest  price.  Cash  or  terms. 
Ph ;  (203)  875-0706  Frank  Love,  Jour¬ 
nal  Pub.  Co.,  Rockville,  Connecticut. 


AVAILABLE  NOW  I  Three  "300’’ 
Comets.  S#3217  (6  molds),  S#3106 

and  S#3026  (4  molds).  Electron  S#- 
^  70316  (6  molds)  all  with  hydraquad- 
i  ders,  mat  detectors,  electric  -  pots, 
i  blowers,  TOU  units.  Available  March! 
j  two  EHectron  Meteors,  S#73373  and 
Sjf 73120  with  electric  pots,  mat  de- 
I  tectors,  TOU-75  units;  also  (jompu- 
!  graphic  JusTape  Jr.  See  these  running 
in  Zone  8.  E.  H.  Richey  Co.,  1417 
Georgia  St.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90015. 

(213)  748-5954. 

LINOTYPE  MODEL  5— No.  14112R 
i  with  TTS  operating  unit,  micro-therm 
'  crucible  control.  Star  Automatic  Hy¬ 
draulic  Quadder.  Linotype  Model  14 — 
i  No.  47717.  Make  offer.  Dick  Tanner, 
i  Monterey  Peninsula  Herald,  P.O.  Box 
271,  Monterey,  Calif.  93940.  Ph :  (408) 
372-8111. 


PHASING  OUT  hot-metal  operation. 

I  Have  complete  comi>osing  room  and 
'  stereotype  equipment  for  sale — all  in 
I  class  AA  shape  and  running — a  lot  of 
I  it  rather  new.  Examples:  3  Mon-  ' 
archs  fully  equipped.  Star  Quadders.  i 
Mat  Detectors,  etc.  G-4-4,  four  years 
old,  Sta-Hi  iSvin  Plate  Router  and 
many  more  late  model  hot-metal 
pieces.  (Contact  Francis  M.  Price,  Pro¬ 
duction  Mgr.,  Enquirer  &  News,  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek,  Mich. — 49016.  (AC  616) 
964-7161. 

I  WHO  NEEDS  rURTLES?  You  do  if 
!  you  don’t  use  jmSpacemakers.  3444 
j  Country  Club  Dr.,  Medina,  OH — 44256. 

'  COMPUGRAPHIC:  4961  single  lens, 
j  $7500;  2961  twin  lens,  spare  parts, 

$7000;  2970,  $3600.  Phototypositor,  al¬ 
most  new,  $1500.  O.N.E.  (404)  448- 
I  6550. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STAT)C-FREE  pert  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  6500,  Akron,  Ohio — 44313 

^''^ITlOTOENGRAVim 

FAIRCHILD  SCAN-A-GRAVER,  Model 
F389-2.  Used  2%  years  in  light  pro¬ 
duction,  excelient  condition.  Have  gone 
offset  and  must  sell.  Write:  R.  Neu- 
bauer.  Daily  Targum,  Rutgers  College 
Box  3007,  New  Brunswick,  N.J.  08903; 
or  call  (201)  247-1766,  ext.  6023. 

^^PRESSEr&loACmNl^Y^^ 

OLD  AND  RELIABLE 
3  UNIT  HOE  Z 

pattern  press  with  pony  autoplate  both 
working  well.  23A"  cut-off,  inch 
plate.  Make  an  oner.  Contact  D.  W. 
Burley,  Lynn  Item,  Lynn,  Mass.  Ph; 
(617)  693-7700. 

NEWSPAPER  WEB  OFFSET  presses, 
new  and  used;  rebuilt  and  guaranteed; 
installation  and  service.  New;  Econ- 
O-Web  perfecting  presses,  full  litho 
color  decks  and  the  unique  4-color 
unit,  all  adaptable  to  any  22%"  cut¬ 
off  press.  Designed  and  manufactured 
by  W^  Press  (}orp.,  200  S.W.  Michi¬ 
gan,  Seattle,  WA  98106,  Call  Tim  York 
(206)  762-6770. 

16-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  press 
with  2-color  unit;  side  register  on  ali 
units  and  paper  rewind  unit ;  equipped 
with  web  break  detectors.  Also,  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment  for  daily  news¬ 
paper.  The  Sanford  Herald,  Box  1667, 
Sanford,  Fla.— 32771.  Ph:  (306)  322- 
2611. 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  PRESS.  6-units, 
48-page  capacity  with  two  color 
humps,  balloon  former.  22%"  cut-off. 
Stereotype  Equipment  and  newspaper 
chases  also  available  with  press.  R.  M. 
Yeiter,  Gulf  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  4567,  Biloxi,  Miss. — 39631. 

FOR  SALE:  Exceptionally  well  main¬ 
tained  Duplex,  16  page  tu^  web  press. 
25  horse  motor.  Six  elect,  stations.  2 
color  founts,  many  new  spare  parts, 
including  blankets,  rollers,  cores.  See 
in  operation.  $2,950,  our  floor.  loweg- 
ian,  Centerville,  Iowa — 62544.  Phone: 
515-856-6336. 


ii'  STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 

D  Jk  Ml#  Dl  I  STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT  FOR 

DMlMfVIfUr  I  SALE.  AT  GIVEAWAY  PRICES 

ALL  IN  EXCELLENT  CONDITION 
^*1  p  1 — Wood  Pony  Autoplate,  22%"  cut- 

off,  water  cooled  and  vacuum  backed; 
$1500.00.  1 — 12  ton  Kemp  Remelt  pot. 

,  .  J  .  ,  dual  carburetors  and  enclosed  hood  to 

31  Brown  Admiral  Camera  w/24  accommodate  2  autoplates;  $1000.00. 

Goerz  Lens,  Vac.  back,  Ascorlux  Pulze  3  Sta-Hi  Master  Formers:  $300.00 

Zenon  Lites,  Double  Exposure  Meters,  each.  3  Sta-Hi  Master  Routers;  22%", 

Plus  Lots  of  Extras  l^te  model  $750.00  each.  2  Mat  Rollers. 

Goss  and  Duplex ;  $300.00  each. 

31"  Consolidated  Camtra  w/24"  Goerz  Original  purchase  price  $73,000.00.  The 

Lens.  Vac.  Back,  loaded  w/extras  complete  package  to  one  buyer  for 

/-I  X  I  •  v./L-x  n  $5500.00.  Contact  Roy  Finlayson,  6824 

20x24  Calumet  Black  &  White  Proces-  Lexington  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif, 

sor.  Like  New  90038.  Ph;  213-466-9649. 

25x35  Mailander  Offset  Proof  Press  - - 

Consolidated  C-14  Enlarger  For  Direct  TRUCKS 

&  Indirect  Color  ^ 

,  -  _  ,  .  ,  •  .  ,  40  International  Metro  trucks  '65 

I  wown  Darkroom  Sink  refrigerated  through  '70.  Newspaper  delivery  spe¬ 
w/viewer  cials.  Contact:  Be-Rite  Delivery  Serv- 

31"  Ro^bertson  Older  Model  w/Goerz  63*l’o3.'*(AC^4*)**’62L952^'^'*’ 

Lens  cheap 

21x25  NuArc  Flip  Top  ^^^^'wANTEiTtoIrUY^^^^ 

30x40  NuArc  FT  30x40  LNS  Cont.  - — - - - - 

Pako  24.7  ProrKcnr  WE  NEED  two  Units  of  Goss  Suburban 

or  will  consider  a  two-unit  press  with 
folder.  Box  117,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

nh  ^hpMnn  Hn  Inr  six-unit  urbanite,  top  condition 

illl  OIKIUUII  uU.|  lllwx  preferably  with  3/eolor  unit  and  bal- 

,  Liquidators,  Consultants  loon  former.  Give  full  particulars  and 

.nr-  r  ij  nj  specifications  in  first  letter.  Box  64, 

10  Greenfield  Rd.,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Park,  Mich.  48237  - - - 

ill  (313  )  399-2525  MODEL  3000  or  .300  ELIOT  addressing 

machine,  treadle  type;  also  need  ap- 

lllllliillillllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^^  tkr‘rchlL!call‘’\"207?MV7i^^^ 
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MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W  22  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010 


MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 

(K>ING  DIREXTT?  16  magnesium  sad¬ 
dles,  never  used — $600.  13.626"  inside 
diameter,  .392"  thick,  22%"  cut-off  by 
15%*  wide.  Contact  Dick  Paynter, 
Messenger,  Athens,  Ohio.  (AC  614) 
593-5073. 


CAMERA  EQUIPMENT 


The  Joseph  Sheldon  Co.,  Inc. 

Auctionaars,  Liquidators,  Consultants 
26200  Greenfield  Rd., 

Oak  Park,  Mich.  48237 
Call  (313  )  399  2525 
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HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  40.000 
circulation  student  daily  newspaper 
published  by  non-profit  cor|K)ration  at 
BiK  Ten  University.  Business  back- 
Knmnd  essential ;  ^itorial  knowledge 
helpful.  Send  complete  resume  Box  166, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGEMENT 
Zone  #5  metruiiolitan  evening  and 
Sunday,  200,000  circulation,  is  looking 
for  an  aggressive,  exi>erienred  circula¬ 
tion  executive.  Must  be  thoroughly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  all  phases  of  a  modern 
circulation  system,  but  with  special 
emphasis  on  labor  relations,  promo¬ 
tion,  training  and  administration.  Col¬ 
lege  degree  preferred,  but  selection 
will  be  base<l  primarily  on  experience 
and  potential.  Full  range  of  company- 
paid  benefits.  Salary  from  $16,000.  All 
replies  confidential.  Respond  to  Box 
230,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GM-AI)  DIRECTOR 
for  rapidly-growing  7,500  p.m.  New 
plant,  new  olTset  press.  A  quality 
product  .5-days-a-week,  now  thinking 
Sunday.  Start  at  $15,500  plus  bonus  if 
you  can  handle  yourself  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  market,  ^x  225,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED.  COMPETENT 
SMALL  DAILY  PUBLISHER 
to  take  over  5.500  circulation  offset 
daily  newspai>er  operation  in  lovely 
central  Florida  community  with  tre¬ 
mendous  growth  tM)tential.  Excellent 
base  salary  plus  literal  incentive  bonus 
and  unusually  attractive  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  make  this  an  outstanding  oppor¬ 
tunity.  You’ll  be  part  of  the  world’s 
finest  newspaper  organization  with 
complete  autonomy  at  the  local  level. 
If  you  have  a  good  track  record  of 
co.st-control.  revenue  building  and  all- 
around  efficient  maniigement,  this 
could  be  that  life-time  situation  yoifve 
dreamed  about.  Air-mail  resume  and 
covering  letter  to  Box  23S.  Erlitor  & 
Publisher.  All  replies  will  be  heUl  in 
strict  confidence.  Personal  interview, 
at  our  expense,  arranged  for  qualified 
applicants. 


CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  East¬ 
ern  Sunday  only  paper.  Must  be  shirt¬ 
sleeve  executive,  not  afraid  of  making 
calls  with  newsboys,  as  well  as  being 
able  to  handle  large  distributors.  Great 
opiK>rtunity  for  development.  Box  171, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  PERSON  ready  to 
step  up  to  circulation  manager.  Must 
he  strong  with  boys.  7,100  morning 
daily  in  ski  and  recreational  area. 
Salary  negotiable.  Contact  David 
Reiley,  P.O.  Box  190.  Somerset.  Pa. 
— 16.501  :  or  'phone  (814)  445-9621. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
Are  you  an  Assistant  CAM  or  CAM 
of  a  small  daily  looking  for  advance¬ 
ment?  If  so,  we  may  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  you’re  seeking.  The  Southern 
Illinchsan,  a  31,000  PM  daily  located  in 
a  rapidly  expanding  university  and 
recreational  area  is  looking  for  a  man¬ 
ager  to  direct  the  classifi^  staff. 

A  strong  sales  background,  some  man¬ 
agement  exijerience  and  a  desire  to 
grow  are  the  main  qualifications  we 
seek.  In  return  we  offer  an  attractive 
salary,  excellent  fringe  benefits  and 
promotional  opportunities  in  an  ex¬ 
panding  company. 

Send  a  letter  giving  work  history  and 
salary  required  to  James  E.  Spangler, 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspaiiers,  Inc.  P.O. 
Box  789,  Decatur,  Illinois— 62525 ; 
or  i>hone  217-422-8531. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
We  are  looking  for  a  competent,  en¬ 
ergetic.  young  person  who  is  manage¬ 
ment-minded.  knowledgeable  in  all 
phases  of  the  composing  room  opera¬ 
tion.  Must  be  able  to  handle  people 
and  get  maximum  production  from 
staff :  must  know  and  understand  ITU 
laws  and  be  able  to  enforce  them.  At¬ 
tractive  salary  along  with  excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Give  complete  resume 
and  salary  requirements  along  with 
date  of  availability.  Box  63,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
We  want  a  competent,  energetic  per¬ 
son;  management-minded;  knowl- 
etlgeable  in  all  phases  of  offset  pro¬ 
duction  from  mark-up  through  camera 
work;  able  to  handle  people  and  get 
maximum  production  from  staff;  fa¬ 
miliar  with  Compugraphic  and  AKI 
e<|uipment.  You’ll  be  associated  with 
a  top  weekly  newspaper  chain  in  New 
Jersey.  Send  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  availability  to  Box  195. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  rap¬ 
idly-growing  offset  daily  in  mountain 
recreational  area.  About  6  years  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Good  salary  with 
usual  fringe  tenefits.  Reply  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager,  Daily  Chronicle,  Boze¬ 
man,  Mont. — 59715. 

RETAIL  AD  SALES  MANAGER  for 
6-day  daily —  11,000-plus  ABC — in 
Southern  Oregon.  Must  have  sales 
manager’s  experience.  Position  now 
open.  Write  C.  J.  Moore.  P.O.  Box 
1468,  Grants  Pass,  Oreg.— 97526. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN- Our  15-year- 
old.  still-growing,  8-paper  zone  5  sub¬ 
urban  group  ne^s  a  personable,  com- 


CIRCULATION  SALES  PROMOTION 
Major  metropolitan  ME&S — Zone  2 — 
seeks  an  assistant  to  Circulation  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager.  Right  person  will 
run  own  department  in  one  year. 
Should  have  solid  exiierience  with 
newspaperhoy  programs ;  carrier  pro¬ 
motion  creation  and  follow  through 
necessary.  Give  qualifications  and  per¬ 
tinent  information  in  resume.  Write 
Box  245,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IMPORTANT  EASTERN  MORNING 
paper  in  175-226,000  circulation  group 
is  searching  for  a  circulation  director 
who  has  had  a  minimum  of  ten  years 
administrative  experience.  Quality 
market,  no  major  problems,  this  op¬ 
portunity  because  of  promotion  of  cir¬ 
culation  director.  Write  Box  232,  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher,  wdth  complete  details. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

PROGRESSIVE  WEEKLY,  zone  9, 
looking  for  strong  CAM  for  9-10  staff. 
Growing,  exclusive  market.  Salary 
bonus.  Send  resum4  Box  118,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Replies  confidential. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  medium- 
size.  Zone  I,  5-aftemoon  daily.  Send 
resume  detailing  background  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  requested.  Box  240, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


petent,  experienced  self-starter  to  take 
charge  of  display  sales  in  one  of  sector 
of  large  territory.  Must  be  provably 
strong  on  layouts,  planning,  customer 
service.  Starting  range  $12-$15.000. 
salary  and  incentives,  but  sky’s  limit 
for  right  person.  Profit-sharing-pen¬ 
sion.  top  fringes.  Box  252,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER/SALESMAN  for  7.100 
offset  daily.  If  you  can  sell,  train  and 
motivate,  and  want  to  take  the  first 
step  in  management  with  our  growing 
group  of  offset  dailies,  we  want  to 
talk  to  you.  Good  salary  and  bonus; 
lovely  community  for  your  family.  For 
interview,  send  resum4  or  call  Herb 
Griffiths.  The  Norwalk  Reflector,  Nor¬ 
walk,  Ohio— 44857.  (419)  662-4241. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Wanted  to  meet  challenge  of  directing 
sales  staff  of  Observer  Newspapers, 
one  of  country’s  outstanding  suburban 
twice-weekly  groups,  circulation  110,- 
000.  Applicant  must  have  marketing 
orientation,  administrative  ability,  pro¬ 
motion  skills,  sales  experience  on  r^ 
gional  or  national  level,  leadership 
capacity,  imagination  and  drive  for 
growth.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Philip  H.  Power,  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Observer  Newspapers,  Inc.. 
36251  Schoolcraft  Rd.,  Livonia,  Michi¬ 
gan— 48160.  Correspondence  confiden¬ 
tial. 
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ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  ex¬ 
panding  20,000  offset  daily  newspaiier 
in  growing  city  (Zone  8).  Must  have 
experience,  aggressive  attitude,  and 
have  management  goals.  Opportunity 
for  person  to  assume  sales  position 
NOW — prove  self — and  move  into  man¬ 
agement  within  one  year.  Above-av¬ 
erage  salary  -)-  bonus  to  start  and  car 
allowance.  Send  resume  including  sal¬ 
ary  re<{uirements  to  Box  141,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG,  GROWING  OFFSET  weekly 
(20,000)  in  N.J.  expanding  sales  staff. 
Needs  someone  strong  on  layout,  with 
ability  to  sell  and  service  local,  retail 
accounts.  Submit  resume  to  Box  158. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN 
Immediate  oi)ening  in  market  and 
drug  department  of  large,  60-year-old 
Los  .Angeles  newspaper,  converting  to 
cold-type.  Must  be  excellent  salesman 
— "above  average”  in  creative  layout, 
copy  and  typing.  Excellent  salary,  re¬ 
warding  incentive  plan,  paid  vacation, 
car  allowance,  profit-sharing,  retire¬ 
ment  plan,  health,  accident  and  life 
insurance  plan  and  other  employee 
tenefits.  Send  resum4  to  Box  194, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

VIRGINIA  P.M.  DAILY  needs  experi¬ 
enced  deskman  to  assist  wire  and  city 
editor.  Good  pay — short  hours — pleasant 
conditions.  Reply  Box  188.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

The  opportunity  for  real  accomplish¬ 
ment  is  available  to  the  individual 
with  imagination,  energy  and  manage¬ 
ment  ability.  We  are  looking  for  a 
young  but  experienced  news  executive 
to  lead  and  further  stimulate  a  pro¬ 
fessional  staff  in  the  development  of 
its  talents.  We  believe  the  future  of 
local  print  journalism  is  in  the 
growth  of  strong,  well-written  sub¬ 
urban  newspapers.  Our  organization 
has  pioneered  this  trend  in  the  Mid¬ 
west.  We  offer  full  editorial  responsi¬ 
bility  and  top  salary  to  a  top  jour¬ 
nalist.  Replies  held  in  confidence.  Box 
145,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR 

for  growing  40,000  daily  in  Midwestern 
newspaper  group.  Full  responsibility  in 
directing  12  reporters  covering  urban 
affairs  in  a  complex,  politically-excit¬ 
ing  metropolitan  area.  Degree  and 
successful  record  as  city  editor  or  as¬ 
sistant  required;  strong  copy  editing 
experience  preferred,  ^cellent  salary 
and  benefits.  In-paper  and  in-group 
promotion  opportunities.  Apply  in  con¬ 
fidence  giving  complete  resum4  and 
salary  background  to  Box  149,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  with  solid  news  experience, 
for  small  (Eastern)  daily  newspaper. 
State  salary  re<iuirements.  Replies  will 
be  treated  as  confidential.  Box  190, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  —  Growing  Penna. 
daily.  Experience  necessary ;  copy  edit¬ 
ing.  headline  writing,  page  layout.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  right  person. 
Box  180,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR/REPORTER — Afternoon  daily 
in  zone  3  has  opening  for  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter;  same  company  also 
has  opening  for  editor  of  near-by  asso¬ 
ciated  weekly.  Company  owns  several 
weekly  newspapers  which  are  produced 
in  offset  plant  owned  by  the  daily. 
Starting  salaries  in  both  positions  are 
good  and  opimrtunity  for  advancement 
is  excellent.  Will  consider  outstanding 
J-School  graduates  for  either  position. 
Enclose  complete  resume  with  reply. 
Box  165,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  NEWS/FEATURE  WRITER 
for  national  weekly  newspaper  in 
Penna.  Should  be  able  to  swing  to 
sports  when  needed.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Recent  J-grad  with  some  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Send  reeum4,  refer¬ 
ences,  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
162,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  with  desk  experience, 
for  fast-growing  P.M.  offset  daily.  New 
plant;  prime  location.  Salary  negoti¬ 
able.  Write  or  ’phone  immediately: 
Tom  Hayer,  Associate  Editor.  Naples 
Daily  News.  Naples,  Fla.— 33940 

MANAGING 

EDITOR 

Are  you  interested  in  the  challenge  of 
managing  a  news  and  photo  department 
of  13  staff  members  for  a  17,000-plus 
offset  daily  in  a  progressive  southern 
city?  If  you  are,  and  have  some  of 
the  following  qualifications,  please  con¬ 
tact  us: 

•  experienced  as  a  news  ex¬ 
ecutive 

•  demonstrated  ability  in 
managing  people 

•  interested  in  emphasizing 
local  news 

•  enjoy  the  challenge  of 
building  and  creating 

•  have  enthusiasm  and  dedi¬ 
cation 

•  desire  to  live  in  a  pro¬ 
gressive.  medium-sized  city 

Working  conditions  include,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  above-average  salary  and 
fringe  benefits,  a  brand-new  office  and 
plant,  a  committed  team  of  depart¬ 
ment  heads,  and  living  in  a  1970  All- 
America  city. 

A  job  description  of  this  iiosition  will 
be  provided  upon  request.  Please  con¬ 
tact  Roger  Sovde,  or  Wayne  Patrick. 
Evening  Herald,  P.O.  Box  11707,  Rock 
Hill,  S.C.— 29730.  Ph :  (803)  327-7161. 

EDITOR-WRITER  (for  national  mag¬ 
azine)  with  a  record  of  meeting  dead¬ 
lines.  boosting  newsstand  sales.  Must 
have  background  in  films  and  rock. 

!  Great  future  for  dynamite  talent.  Rush 
resum4  to  P.O.  Box  188,  Village  Sta¬ 
tion,  N.Y.C.— 10014. 

OHIO  DAILY  seeks  experienced  copy 
editor.  Pull  range  of  editing,  head¬ 
lines.  layout.  Box  244,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR  needed  for  5,000  circulation 
weekly  in  growing,  competitive  mar¬ 
ket,  Zone  2.  Excellent  schools,  40- 
miles  from  city.  Beautiful,  small-town 
living.  Seek  innovative,  aggressive  in¬ 
dividual  with  solid  editorial  back¬ 
ground.  Salary  open.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements,  to  Box  222,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORS,  FEATURE  WRITERS 
for  leading  publishing  company  in 
'  sunny,  tax-free  Bahamas.  Murt  be 
versatile,  creative,  capable  features 
I  any  subject.  Great  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  in  fast-expanding  company. 

!  Send  resum4.  samples,  air-mail  to: 
ETIENNE  DUPUCH,  JR.  Publications 

Box  N,  7513,  Nassau,  Bahamas 

EDiroR 
YEAR  BOOK 

A  Major  Chicaqo  publisher 
seeks  a  seasoned  editor  to 
head  its  Year  Book  operation. 
Reporting  to  the  Editorial 
Executive  Vice-President,  this 
individual  will  be  responsible 
for  planning  content,  prepar¬ 
ing  budgets,  organization  pro¬ 
duction  and  supervising  an 
editorial  staff.  The  successful 
candidate  must  bring  to  this 
position  significant  magazine 
or  newspaper  editorial  experi¬ 
ence,  considerable  competen¬ 
cy  as  an  editor,  writing  and 
s^list,  and  a  proven  ability  to 
organize  work  and  supervise 
people.  Success  in  this  position 
will  afford  the  incumbent  op¬ 
portunities  or  increased  edi¬ 
torial  responsibilities.  Salary 
is  open,  and  will  reflect  the 
individual's  currant  level  of 
achievement.  Sand  resumB  and 
salary  history,  in  confidence, 
to  Box  242,  Editor  t  Publisher. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL  I 


EDITORIAl,  PAGE  EDITaR  for  in¬ 
dependent,  medium-sized  daily  in  Zone 
2  resort  area.  Writing  clarity  and 
perception  of  local  affairs  more  im¬ 
portant  than  ideological  leanings.  Box 
200.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OFFSET  DAILY  needs  reporter-pho¬ 
tographer.  L.  J.  Smith,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Kendallville  (Ind.)  News-Sun. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  —  Large  east 
coast  metropolitan  daily  seeks  person 
with  several  years  experience  on  a 
major  new^aper  as  editorial  writer. 
Job  leads  to  position  of  chief  editorial 
writer.  Top  salary  and  benefits  avail¬ 
able.  Submit  resume,  clippings  and 
current  earnings,  in  confidence,  to  Box 
235,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

.\X  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 

ONE-MAN  BUREAU  —  Competent, 
young  reporter-photographer  with  at 
least  two  years  experience,  to  organize 
news  and  feature  coverage  in  moun¬ 
tainous  Southwest  Virginia  and  live- 
wire  Tennessee  daily.  Good  spot  for  a 
honeymoon.  Send  3  to  5  feature  sam¬ 
ples  to  Eixecutive  Editor,  Kingsport 
(Tenn.)  Times-News. 

EXPANDING  South  Florida  PM  has 
openings  for  reporters,  preferably 
some  experience.  Full  details  to  Box 
228,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

Associate  Editor 

To  $18,000 

Prestige  Mid-South  publishing  com¬ 
pany.  Feature  writer.  Newspaper  or 
magazine  experience.  Photo  ability 
helpful.  Minimum  travel.  Liberal  bonus 
and  profit-sharing.  $27,000  potential. 
(Reply  100%  confidential.  Company 
pays  interview,  fee  and  moving  ex- 
Itenses.) 

LEE  WHIPPLE  personnel  service 
8  N.  Third  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn  38103 

CREATIVE  RESPONSIBILITY 
Our  next  managing  editor  will  take  us 
and  our  10-county  area  toward  greater 
awareness  of  real  journalism ;  will 
package  this  responsibility  with  im¬ 
agination  and  impart:  bring  our  Ill- 
person  staff  from  routine  to  penetrat¬ 
ing:  will  participate  in  overall  oi>er- 
ations  planning.  We’re  moving  and 
need  a  leader  who  has  accomplished 
much  but  has  room  to  grow.  W.  H. 
Sheldon,  Daily  Advance,  Elizabeth 
City,  N.C.— 27909. 

IN  SUNNY  TUCSON.  ARIZONA 
Opportunity  for  experienced  person  as 
assistant  city  editor  for  Tucson  Daily 
Citizen — 60,000  P.M. — to  help  run  3- 
person  city  desk.  Contact :  Dale  Wal¬ 
ton,  Managing  Eiditor,  P.O.  Box  5027, 
Tucson,  Ariz. — 85703. 


FREE  LANCE 

WRITER  for  merchandising  business 
publication.  Northeast  area:  approxi¬ 
mately  30  hours  per  month.  Can  be 
agency  moonlighter,  but  some  travel 
required.  Must  be  photog.  Box  250, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

STRINGERS — Trade  monthly  has  as¬ 
signments  :  interviews,  success  stories, 
merchandising  articles,  etc.  Show  us 
what  you’ve  done.  P.O.  Box  T,  Rock¬ 
ville  Centre,  N.Y. — 11571. 


HELP  WANTED 


OPERATORSMACHINISTS 


I  EDfPERIENCED  MACHINIST  for  hot- 
metal  shop.  12M  daily.  ITU  situation. 
Must  know  ’TTS  operating  unit  and 
I  perforator  maintenance  plus  Lino,  El¬ 
rod  and  Ludlow;  be  prepared  for 
I  photocomp  in  future.  Apply :  Clark 
I  Morrison,  Palladium-Times,  Oswego, 
N.Y.— 13126. 


PERFORATOR  TRAINER 

UP-TO-DATE  SOUTHEASTERN  news¬ 
paper  wants  more  progress  with  a 
'TTS  suijervisor-trainer.  Must  be  a  first- 
class  |)erforator  with  extensive  exijeri- 
ence  in  training  others  to  achieve 
similar  excellence.  Unusually  attractive 
living  conditions.  State  qualifications 
and  salary  requirements.  Box  175,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY _ 

PHOTOGRAPHERS:  We  pay  top  dol¬ 
lar  on  acceptance  for  scene-of-the- 
murder  photographs  and  photograi)hs 
of  bizarre  or  violent  death.  We  have 
clients  for  those  photos  that  cannot  be 
published  elsewhere.  Query:  Thomas 
Ramirez,  News  Bureau,  National  E'ea- 
tures  Syndicate,  2717  N.  Pulaski  Road, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60639  (312)  235-7600. 


PRESSROOM 

ASSISTANT  FOREMAN  for  29,000 
daily :  offset  color  experience  prefer¬ 
red.  Must  be  able  to  move  up  to  fore¬ 
man.  Top  wages,  moving  expense  al¬ 
lowance.  Call  V.  Wise,  Butler  (Pa.) 
Eagle  (412)  287-5771  collect. 

PRESSMAN  WANTED:  $4-an-hour  in 
pleasant  small  town.  Best  fringes.  Earn 
$10,000  first  year.  Must  know  Com¬ 
munity  with  Suburban  folder,  including 
i  process  color.  Seek  person  with  leader- 
;  .ship  potential.  Write  Box  1724,  Editor 
j  &  Publisher. 

I  EXPERIENCED  PRESSMAN  for  let¬ 
terpress  suburban  morning  daily  in 
Zone  5,  Excellent  future  for  qualified 
person.  Growth  company.  Reply  to 
I  Box  61,  Editor  &  Publisher,  stating 
I  qualifications,  experience  and  salary 
,  required. 

1  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  WANTED: 

I  union  shop:  offset.  Good  position  with 
good  group  in  Zone  5.  Reply  to  Box 
218,  ^itor  &  Publisher,  stating  quali¬ 
fications,  experience,  and  salary  de- 
I  sired.  Box  218,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTERS 

PRINT  SHOP  MANAGER— Experi- 
I  enced  printer  needed  to  manage  print 
I  shop  in  Cayman  Islands,  Must  be  able 
,  to  upgrade  jobwork  and  add  new  ideas, 
j  Island  is  progressing  because  of  tour- 
I  ists  and  tax  haven  status ;  also  pro- 
I  duce  weekly  newspaper  soon  going  bi- 
I  weekly.  Looking  for  ’take-charge’  in- 
I  dividual  who  has  initiative.  Beautiful 
;  sun-surf  climate.  Age  no  barrier. 

I  American  management.  Details  to  Dick 
I  Gentry,  The  Cayman  Pub.  Co.,  Ltd., 
Box  167,  Georgre  Town,  Grand  Cay¬ 
man,  British  West  Indies. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODVCTION 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  non-met  daily 
in  fast-growing  market  needs  young, 
aggressive  production  manager.  Good 
starting  salary  for  right  |)erson ;  out¬ 
standing  fringes;  great  area  in  which 
to  live.  Send  resume  Box  220,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 
SALES 

RAPIDLY -GROWING  COMPANY  seeks 
two  with  experience  anil  success  in 
newspai>er  promotion,  advertising,  busi¬ 
ness  or  circulation.  Exciting  op|x)r- 
tunity  to  sell  nationally-known  news¬ 
paper  school  program  and  associateil 
advertising.  Program  today  sponsored 
by  more  than  200  daily  newspapers 
nationwide.  94%  positive  response  from 
users.  Two  regional  oitenings:  Regions 
1  or  2  and  Regions  3  or  4.  High  earn¬ 
ing  (lotential.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Box  178,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

MAJOR  CHICAGO 
RADIO  STATION 

seeks  top-flight  newspaper  salesman  or 
woman  with  department  store  contacts 
in  this  area  who  believes  radio  and 
retail  are  happening  and  wants  to 
share  in  this  ^owth.  No  broadcast 
experience  required.  Reply  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  212,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

An  Elqual  Opportunity  Eanployer. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

^^^^^^^^ACADEMIC^^ 

ACCOMPLISHED  NEWSMAN  with 
brilliant  career  behind  him  at  30  as 
reporter  and  editor  on  prestige  news¬ 
papers  seeks  challenge  of  college 
teaching.  B.S.,  M.A.  Excellent  aca¬ 
demic  record.  Box  189,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT.  30,  de¬ 
sires  general  manager  or  ad  director’s 
position  on  small  daily.  MBA  and  J- 
grad.  Experienced  in  all  departments. 
Seeks  real  challenge.  Box  174,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

SUPERINTENDENT 
BUSINESS  MANAGER 
Age  44,  family ;  24  years’  same  Metro 
ME&S.  Superintendent,  Mail  Room. 
I.T.U.  E’ormer  officer ;  strong  back¬ 
ground  labor  relations,  negotiations, 
automation,  grievances,  etc.  Outstand¬ 
ing  credentials.  Seeking  first  change. 
National  or  international.  Box  203, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONISTS 

SPORTS  CARTOONIST,  nationally- 
known.  45.  with  2.7  years’  experience, 
including  eilitor'al,  desires  relocation. 
Top  honors,  references.  Box  153,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

OPENINGS  IN  PE24NSYLVANIA— 
all  tsrpes.  Write:  Pennsylvania  News- 
pai)er  Publishers’  Association,  2717  N. 
Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. — 17110. 


OPERATORSMACHINISTS 

MACHINIST 

Need  a.  person  with  extensive  electronic 
background  to  maintain  Photon  560 
and  713-10,  Compugraphic  2691  and  six 
Friden  keyboards  plus  other  electronic 
equipment.  Must  be  willing  to  work  odd 
hours.  Brand  new  plant.  Good  salary 
plus  fringes.  Send  resum^  to  Alex 
Javit,  Observer  Newspapers,  Inc.,  36251 
Schoolcraft  Rd.,  Livonia,  Mich. — 48150. 


FOREMAN/MANAGER  —  (must  be 
U.S.  citizen)  —  to  operate  small  job 
printing  plant  supporting  U.S.  E'orces 
in  Pacific.  20  emi)loyees.  10  presses 
(letterpress  and  offset),  physically  lo¬ 
cated  Tokyo,  Japan.  "Three-year  con¬ 
tract;  $11,897  per  year  plus  small 
housing  allowance.  PX,  commissary, 
club  privileges.  Group  insurance,  re¬ 
tirement  and  medical  benefits.  Trans- 
imrtation  provided  for  family,  furniture 
and  car.  Upon  receipt  of  letter  and 
resume  we  will  forwanl  official  appli¬ 
cation  blank  and  details  on  working 
in  Japan.  Pacific  Stars  and  Strifies 
Personnel  Department,  APO  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  96503, 


PRINTER  for  Wyoming  daily,  LP. 
Community  college  town  of  8,000.  Riv¬ 
erton  Ranger,  Riverton.  Wyo — 82501. 
(307)  856-2244. 


CIRCULATION  I 

TOP  CIRCULATOR  available  now!  21 
years*  experience — 15  on  lanre  com- 
lietitive  daily — 6  as  director  of  100.000 
class  daily  and  Sunday.  Box  231,  Edi* 
tor  &.  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  CM.  fully  experienced 
in  all  areas  of  circulation  promotion 
and  development.  Prefer  areas  2,  3,  4. 
6.  Box  237,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

DISTRICT  MANAGER— family  man, 
solid  experience  with  all  phases  of 
Little  Merchant  Plan.  100,000-plus 
p.m.  daily-  -desires  opportunity  with 
smaller  daily  in  Zone  5  .  Available 
now  I  Box  239,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGEHl  available 
immediately!  15  years’  experience- -5 
with  medium-size  daily  &  Sunday.  Top- 
notch  in  all  phases;  heavy  on  promo¬ 
tion  and  circulation  growth.  Box  234, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


WEILL-SEASONBD  blood  and  guts- 
type — 10  years’  experience — available 
this  June.  Presently  area  manager  of 
250.000  D&S.  I  have  carefully  planned 
my  career  to  include  every  possible 
phase  of  circulation.  Ready  for  final 
six)t — no  challenge  or  competition  too 
tough  I  Write  Box  215,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  40-50M 
daily,  with  group  experience,  wishes  to 
relocate  with  forward-looking,  im¬ 
aginative  newspaper  or  group.  Avail¬ 
able  30  days.  Resume  and  sterling  ref¬ 
erences  on  request.  $20,000-plu8.  Box 
217,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Superb  personal  sales  record  coupled 
with  a  solid  background  as  advertising 
director  of  dailies  (20M-100M)  in  com- 
lietitive  situations.  Outstanding  rev¬ 
enue  increases  as  a  result  of  mature 
leadership  and  organization.  Resume. 
Box  251,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

ART  EDITOR/PHOTOGRAPHER 
FEATURE  WRITER 
Travelled  extensively  ETurope  and  South 
America.  University  degrees  in  for¬ 
eign  service.  Fluent  Spanish,  Excellent 
references.  N.Y.C.  resident  seeks  writ¬ 
ing  position  in  city.  Box  140,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR  seeks  job  on  small 
daily  or  large  weekly.  1  or  2-i)erson 
department.  Arizona.  California.  Box 
116,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR.  29.  seeks  news  li¬ 
brary  post  on  A.M.  daily.  Will  con¬ 
sider  any  U.S.  or  overseas  spot.  Over 
4  years  morgue  and  desk  experience  in 
Zone  3.  B.A.,  single,  dr^t-exempt. 

Box  121,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

IDAHO  AND  OKLAHOMA  DAILIES: 
Ex|>erienced  rei)orter.  29.  married,  J- 
degree  University  of  Oklahoma,  wants 
to  leave  Southeast  metro  for  feature 
l>ost.  Box  154,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

ASPIRING  EIDITOR— copy/layout,  30— 
went  off  on  wrong  track ;  wants  to  re¬ 
turn  to  professional  journalism  on  a 
daily ;  3  years’  experience;  a  little 

rusty  but  eager  to  begin  anew.  Any¬ 
where  and  now  I  S.  Bianco,  173  W. 
88th  St..  N.Y.C.— 10024. 

YOUNG  WRITER  wants  job  as  re- 
imrter/photographer.  Experience  in¬ 
cludes  e<liting  newsletter,  government, 
and  political  campaign.  Box  170,  Eidi¬ 
tor  ti  Publisher. 

YOUNG  USAF  CAPTAIN  wanU  man¬ 
aging-writing  job  on  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  or  student  publications  advisor 
IK>sition  with  college.  Newspaper,  staff 
management  ex|)erience.  Editor  of  two 
I  USAE"  newspapers.  Worked  on  copy 
desk  of  medium-size  daily.  USAF 
si>oke8man  on  White  House-directed 
I  project.  Presently  Information  Officer 
I  for  major  USAF  base.  J-degree. 
MA  (management),  married,  extensive 
travel.  Challenge  me — I’ll  strengthen 
the  direction  and  purpose  of  your 
publication.  Any  area — interviewing 
now!  Write  Box  159,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTSWRITER— Not  Daley  or  Smith 
I  (YET)  but  YOUNG.  25.  8-year  vet 
daily,  weekly,  radio.  Sports  editor,  edi¬ 
tor  college  paper.  Competent,  hard 
worker.  Any  zone.  Box  163,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 

J-GRAD  STUDEINT,  25,  desires  sum¬ 
mer  internship  in  Boston,  Cape  Cod 
or  #1  area ;  2  years  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising;  now  turning  to  writing, 
photography.  B.S.J.,  Ohio  University. 
Box  214,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  mature,  ex¬ 
perienced.  Outstanding  record  of  per- 
formation — small.  large,  medium-size 
dailies.  Non-drinker.  B^t  references. 
193,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEV^SPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


YOUNG,  cre;a.tivh 
Ninvs  EXPEKT  SEEKS 
BDITCUR,  M.EV  SPOT 
ON  DAILY  THAT  GARBS 
Editorial  excellence,  sharp  layout, 
manasement  flair  are  trademarks  of 
small-daily  news  editor  with  six  years’ 
experience.  Prefer  Midwest  location. 
Box  206,  Bditor  &  Publisher, 


FORMER  MANAGING  EDITOR  of 
midwestem  weekly  is  seeking  position 
as  reporter-editor  with  newspaper  in 
Pacific  Northwest  area:  Oregon, 
Washington.  British  Columbia.  College 
degree — excellent  references.  Box  199, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RIOK  FRIBDMAN,  most  recently  with 
Paddock  Publications — formerly  with 
Editor  &  Publisher  magazine — will  lis¬ 
ten  to  any  interesting  offer  on  maga¬ 
zine,  newspaper  or  college  teaching. 
Write:  820  N.  Salem,  Arlington 
Heights,  III. — 60004;  or  ctiU  (312)  392- 
1192. 


DOBS  AGE  (OVER  60)  keep  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  talent  from  being  hired? 
Long-time  sports  editor — winner  of 
many  writing  awards  and  considered 
newspaper's  most  valuable  employe  at 
time  it  folded — seeks  sports  slot  and 
makeup  position  with  major  paper. 
Perfect  health.  Report  immediately, 
anywhere.  Box  198,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


BUSY  WEEKLIES, 

SMALL,  GROWING  DAILIES 
SELF-STARTING  WOMAN  r«»rter, 
feature  writer;  some  camera;  can  edit 
copy,  gweep  out,  deliver  papers.  J- 
degree.  Over  60.  Northwest  native, 
hiker,  fisherman,  radio  ham.  Want  to 
relocate  Montana.  Idaho,  Oregon, 
Washington,  British  Columbia,  north¬ 
ern  California.  Box  1687,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


1970  PRINCETON  GRADUATE  with 
A.B.  in  English  seeks  reporting/edit¬ 
ing  position.  Zone  and  size  of  paper 
are  open.  Will  fumi^  writing  sample, 
resume,  and  references  on  request. 
Box  269,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RURAL  WEEKUES:  Experienced  re¬ 
porter,  27,  presently  employed,  seeks 
position  on  small  weekly.  Zones  1,  2 
or  3,  Salary  ivot  as  important  as  rural 
location.  B^  236,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEEKING  TO  ENTER  newspaper  field 
from  teaching  (4  years  in  high  school 
and  2  on  collie  level).  M.A.  in  Elng- 
lish.  Inexperienced — want  to  learn, 
preferably  as  reporter.  Eugene  Dalla- 
mora,  271  Academy  St.,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.— 18702.  (717)  822-4677. 


YOUNG  WOlCEN’S  EDITOR  seeks 
position  in  Pacific  Northwest  or  Inter¬ 
mountain  West;  J-grad.  Prefer  gen¬ 
eral  reix>rting.  243,  Editor  It  Pub- 
li^er. 


AWARD-WINNING  RB2*0RTER,  6 
years’  exi>erience  with  large  and  small 
dailies,  including  Newark  (N.J.) 
News,  seeking  job  as  reported  on  daily, 
or  editor  of  weekly.  College  graduate. 
Will  move  anywhere  if  opportunity 
right.  Presently  employed  N.Y.C.  area 
paper.  Box  224,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR,  87,  32,000-circulation, 
wants  to  move  up.  Box  219,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


1  PHOTOGRAPHER,  1  REPORTER: 
Team  with  20  years  combined  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  return  to  assignments  and 
deadlines  on  medium-sized  or  large 
daily  after  academic  stint.  Early  30’s, 
youthfully  aggressive,  yet  mature.  Both 
addicted  to  journalism  and  must  work, 
but  not  necessarily  as  a  team.  Write 
to:  Nelson  or  Judith  Brooks,  17  Wild¬ 
wood  Park,  Carbondale,  III. — 62901. 


REPORTER,  30,  seeks  spot  on  Mid¬ 
west  daily.  Available  now  I  Gregorson. 
806  1st  St.,  S.W.,  Rochester,  Minn. — 
66901. 

GRAD  STUDENT — soon  to  get  degree 
in  journalism — seeks  i>osition  under 
good  editor.  Primarily  interested  in 
developing  journalistic  abilities.  Box 
213,  Iklitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER — 6  years’  writing 
sports:  college  grad;  currently  writing 
sports  for  daily  paper.  Desire  siKnts- 
writing  position,  any  zone.  Box  209, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROFESSIONAL 

EMPLOYED  EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN 
combining  New  York  Joumal-Ameri- 
can  byline  reporting;  editing  weekly 
papers;  feature;  investigative;  col¬ 
umn  ;  all  beats.  Record  stands  acid 
test.  Florida  preference.  Box  192,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  24,  seeks  job  with 
newspaper.  Background  in  all  sports. 
M.A.  degree  in  Journalism.  Any  zone. 
Box  169,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


I  WANT  TO  (X)  BACK  TO 
WORK  FOR  A  UVINGI 
Four  years  teaching  college  journal¬ 
ism  is  enough.  B.A.,  M.S.  in  journal¬ 
ism.  Strong  human  interest  writer; 
camera;  know  layout.  PR — weekly  ex¬ 
perience.  Available  June  1.  Plan 
ahead!  Prefer  Area  8,  but  am  not 
pickly.  Box  201,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  J-SCHCXIL  GRAD  with 
experience  amounting  to  one  year  on 
both  U.S.  and  Euroiiean-based  papers. 
Excellent  references.  Prefers  Zone  9. 
Some  photography,  typography.  Box 
196,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  at  liberty. 
23  years  experience;  adept  at  all 
phases  of  getting  out  daily  paper.  Box 
227,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER — experienced  national,  lo¬ 
cal,  courts,  de^.  articles;  car  and 
camera.  S.  Alley,  143  Pennsylvania 
Ave.,  Carlisle,  Pa. — 17013. 


TOP  NEWSMAN  WITH 
BUSINESS  SAVVY 
If  you  want  a  top-notch  newspaper¬ 
man  who  also  knows  how  to  manage 
the  business  end  of  a  particular  facet 
or  the  total  operation,  then  look  no 
further.  I  have  a  background  that  in¬ 
cludes  numerous  writing  awards,  out¬ 
standing  performance  as  a  deakman. 
awards  in  photography,  and  a  meteoric 
career  that  saw  me  rise  from  reporter 
to  publisher  in  nine  years.  I  have 
been  a  news  bureau  manager,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  a  27,000  circulation  daily, 
editor  of  a  magazine,  and  publisher 
of  a  twice-a-week  paper  during  my  10- 
year  career.  J-grad.  34.  Married. 
Sober.  Excellent  references.  Write  Box 
229,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


VETERAN  NEWSMAN  seeks  desk  or 
rewrite  job.  Major  beets  plus  Viet¬ 
nam  ;  some  trade  press  and  production 
background.  J-grad,  34.  Zone  2  pref¬ 
erably.  Box  247,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN — 34 — 15  years’  experience 
(12  years  reporting,  3  years  as  desk- 
man)  seeks  poet  as  copy  editor  and/or 
feature  writer — any  zone.  Box  263, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Many  years  of  experience  as  a  writer 
and  editor  on  a  top  New  York  news¬ 
paper.  Would  write  editorials  and  ar¬ 
ticles  baaed  upon  insight  and  informa¬ 
tion.  Box  248,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


A  TOP-FTJGHT  city,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  slotman,  copyreeder,  rewriteman, 
reporter;  flair  for  guiding  young  re¬ 
porters.  Box  255,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REa*6RTEIR^C6LLEX;E  EDITOR  of 
major  Elastem  University  paper  seeks 
immediate  reporting  job  with  small 
daily  or  busy  weekly.  Elxperienced  in 
news  reporting,  feature  writing,  copy 
editing,  layout  design ;  eager  to  leam 
more  about  newspaper  trade.  Will  re¬ 
locate:  have  clips  and  references.  Box 
246,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 

NE^D  HELP  ON  PRESSURE  DAYS 
but  budget  won’t  take  added  full- 
timer?  Elxperienced,  mature  woman 
reiiorter,  feature  writer;  some  camera; 
J-degree.  Will  relocate  for  4-day  week, 
Washington,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Montana, 
northern  California,  British  Columbia, 
^x  1667,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


REPORTER  with  all-round  experience 
wants  spot  requiring  enthusiasm,  dedi¬ 
cation  and  news  instinct — any  area. 
Box  241,  EMitor  ft  Ehiblisher. 


FREE  LANCE 


N.Y.  STRINGER— Business,  TV.  com¬ 
munications.  advertising  news.  Box 
183,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


PROFESSOR  OF  ECONOMICS,  con¬ 
sultant  to  McGraw-Hill,  Random 
House,  Prentice-Hall,  etc.,  will  review 
books  and  articles;  also  free  to  accept 
in-d^th  assignments  and  act  as  con¬ 
sultant.  Box  258,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


GRAPIfIC  ARTS 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  SPECTALIST— 
drawing  boexd  to  press.  20  yean'  ex¬ 
perience  in  offset.  Heavy  camera  and 
darkroom,  includes  commercial  photo 
experience.  Working  knowledge  of  lay¬ 
out,  paste-up,  negative  retouching, 
stripping  and  plate-making.  Write: 
Rotwrt  Ek  Lunsford,  310  S.  15th  St., 
Lexington,  Mo. — 64046.  Ph:  (816) 
259-3594. 


OPERATORS  MACHINISTS 


EXPERIEINCED  TTS  <H>erator,  news¬ 
paper  or  job  shop.  Prefer  Zone  6.  Bos 
1738,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MACHINIST  —  Intertype.  Linotype, 
Elektron,  TTS,  Computer ;  working 
electronic  background.  Desires  Arizona 
or  West  Coast.  Box  1626,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER,  recent 
graduate — creative,  perceptive — seeking 
challenging  employment  in  i>hato- 
joumalism.  Enthusiastic  worker.  Box 
172,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  British  newspaper 
photographer,  world-wide  experience — 
now  covering  most  mtuor  U.S.  events 
— will  acceiA  some  select  additional 
assignments.  Elxtensive  color  and  B  ft 
W  file  on  Africa,  Asia.  etc.  Elxcellent 
portfolio.  Color  editions  preferred. 
Box  9.  EMitor  ft  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER:  J-grad.,  freelance 
ad,  Viet  combat  experience,  seeks 
full-time  work.  Will  consider  some  re¬ 
porting.  Resume  on  request.  Box  233, 
Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


AGGRESSIVE  free-lance  photographer, 
23,  married,  seeks  position  on  daily. 
Any  zone  considered.  Write  Box  210, 
Eklitor  ft  Publisher, 


PRESSROOM 


ASSISTANT  PRESSMAN  on  Goss 
Community  seeks  position.  Hard  work¬ 
er.  tl.90-an-hour.  Write  Box  1695, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  ^REIMAN,  29,  family 
man.  Supervised  press  and  stereo  at 
100,000  circulation.  Excellent  resumi. 
Ph:  (704)  636-1925  or  write  Box  1698, 
Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Proven 
cost  record:  hot  type,  photocomp,  com¬ 
puter  and  all  new  equipment.  Resum4, 
top  references.  Available  April  1972. 
Box  179,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  EXECUTIVE 
Have  record — need  change  and  chal¬ 
lenge,  Heavy  systems,  cost-control  and 
computers  et  al.  Presently  large  metro. 
Absolute  confidence.  Box  187,  Eklitor 
ft  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


REDORTER,  young,  seeks  interesting 
PR  position.  Five  years’  experience 
with  large  and  small  dailies.  Ck>llege 
graduate.  Box  87,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 

ARMY  INFORMATION  OFFICE®, 
available  May  10,  seeks  PR  slot  in 
Boston  ares  with  flexible  hours.  BS 
Journalism  plus  PR  policy,  program 
and  planning  background.  Box  257, 
Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 

PR  MANAGER,  36,  seeks  new  chal¬ 
lenge:  5^  years  news  writing,  6  PR 
manager  experience;  also  layout, 
printing  and  agency  contact.  Pro¬ 
duced  award-winni^  photos,  pro¬ 
grams  and  publications.  Salary  $16,- 
000.  Box  226,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


REPRESENTATIVE 

MOUNTAIN  STATES  COVEIRAGB 
Denver-based  proven  sales  pro  seeks 
representation  for  consumer,  business, 
financial,  travel-recreation  publications 
and  newspapers.  Will  cover  all  8 
Mountain  States.  Appreciate  receiving 
sample  copy. 

MOUNTAIN  MEDIA  SALES  C». 

P.O.  Box  F 
Denver,  Colo. — 80209 
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Where  to  write 
for  credentials 
to  conventions 


The  Standing  Committee  of  Correspon¬ 
dents  will  again  handle  daily  press  cre¬ 
dentials  for  the  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
vention  in  Miami  Beach,  Florida  starting 
July  10,  and  the  Republican  National  Con¬ 
vention  in  San  Diego,  Califoniia  starting 
August  21. 

Daily  newspapers  and  press  associa¬ 
tions  desiring  seats  in  the  daily  press  sec¬ 
tion  of  these  conventions  should  apply  be¬ 
fore  March  17  to  Steven  V.  Gei-stel,  chair¬ 
man,  Standing  Committee  of  Correspon¬ 
dents,  Senate  Press  Gallery,  U.S.  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

Press  photographers  desiring  creden¬ 
tials  for  either  convention  should  apply  to 
George  R.  Gaylin,  chairman.  National  Po¬ 
litical  Conventions  Subcommittee,  Senate 
Press  Photographers  Gallery,  Room  S 
317,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

Periodical  press  desiring  credentials  for 
either  convention  should  apply  to  David 
Secrest,  Chaii-man,  Periodical  Correspon¬ 
dents  Association,  Senate  Periodical  Press 
Gallery,  Room  S  320,  U.S.  Capitol,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20510. 

For  the  Democratic  Convention,  weekly 
newspapers  seeking  credentials  for  corre¬ 
spondents  should  apply  to  Joseph  A. 
Mohbat,  Press  Secretary,  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Committee,  2600  Virginia  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

For  the  Republican  Convention,  weekly 
newspapers  seeking  credentials  for  corre¬ 
spondents  should  apply  to  Craig  Maurer, 
Press  Secretary,  Republican  National 
Committee,  310  First  Street,  S.E.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20003. 

• 

Thomas  W.  Walker  dies 
on  Florida  golf  course 

Thomas  White  Walker,  73,  a  founder  of 
the  newspaper  advertising  representative 
fii-m  of  Sawyer,  Ferguson  &  W’alker,  died 
suddenly  February  8  on  the  golf  course  at 
Naples,  Florida. 

Walker,  a  native  of  Beaufort,  S.C.,  be¬ 
gan  working  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
then  joined  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 
In  1930  he  and  J.  H.  Sawyer  and  J.  L. 
Ferguson  fonned  the  firm  that  now  serves 
36  newspapers.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
partners.  In  1960  he  retired  and  moved  to 
Florida. 

His  first  wife,  the  fonner  Ruth  Barken- 
tin,  died  in  1969.  He  is  survived  by  his 
w’idow,  the  former  Louise  Tower;  and  two 
sons,  Dennis  and  Barkentin. 


W-G  appointed 

Ward-Griffith  Inc.,  national  advertising 
representatives,  has  been  named  to  rep¬ 
resent  Peninsula  Newspapers  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Palo  Alto  Times  and  Redwood 
City  Tribune. 


Youth  is  arrested 
in  slaying  of  lensman 

Elmer  Robinson  Jr.,  20,  a  pizza  supply 
house  loader,  is  being  held  for  a  hearing 
February  25  on  a  charge  of  homicide  in 
the  January  14  death  of  Harold  S.  Spicer, 
a  Baltimore  News  American  photogra¬ 
pher. 

Spicer,  52,  was  sitting  in  his  car  in 
Druid  Hill  Park  about  9:30  a.m.,  monitor¬ 
ing  police  calls  when  his  office  heard  him 
shout,  “help  me!  I’m  being  shot.  My  whole 
w’indow  is  out.” 

A  few  minutes  later.  Will  Howard,  a 
police  reporter  for  the  News  American, 
found  him  dead  in  the  front  seat  of  his 
car.  He  had  been  shot  in  the  left  arm  and 
left  side  of  his  head. 

The  News  American  offered  a  rew'ard 
of  $5,000  for  information  leading  to  the 
capture  and  conviction  of  Spicer’s  slayer. 
Robinson  was  arrested  February'  4  in  his 
automobile  near  the  scene  of  the  slaydng. 

Guidebook  for  news 
bureaus  is  published 

The  second  edition  of  “News  Bureaus  in 
the  U.S.,”  has  been  published  by  Richard 
Weiner. 

The  guidebook  lists  names  of  personnel, 
addresses,  telephone  numbers  and  other 
information  about  tbe  bureaus  maintained 
by  publications,  wire  services  and  syndi¬ 
cates  in  state  capitals  and  cities  other 
than  those  in  which  the  publication  is 
headquartered. 

“News  Bureaus  in  the  U.S.”  is  a 
136-page  paperback  book  which  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  $20  from  Richard  Weiner,  Inc., 
280  Park  Avenue,  New  York  10017. 

• 

Carrier  system  begun 

The  Bakersfield  (Calif.)  Californian  is 
adopting  the  “Little  Merchant”  plan  of 
home  delivery  on  March  1. 

Publisher  Donald  H.  Fritts  said  220 
boys  would  be  employed  now  under  con¬ 
tract  as  independent  businessmen  to  de¬ 
liver  the  paper  and  collect  for  it  on  a 
monthly  basis.  Each  boy  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  50  to  75  subscribers  seven  days  a 
week. 


Pentagon  Papers 
win  Polk  citation 
for  N.Y.  Times 

The  New  York  Times  will  receive  the 
national  reporting  prize  in  the  24th  annu¬ 
al  George  Polk  Memorial  Awards  for  pub¬ 
lishing  the  secret  Pentagon  war  policy 
papers  last  summer.  The  presentation  will 
be  made  March  23  by  the  Brooklyn  Center 
of  Long  Island  University. 

Other  citations  announced  this  week 
are: 

Sydney  H.  Schanberg,  New  York  Times, 
for  foreign  reporting  (the  war  between 
India  and  Pakistan). 

Donald  L.  Bartlett  and  James  B.  Steele, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  for  metropolitan 
reporting  (exposure  of  corruption  in  the 
F^eral  Housing  Administration).  . 

Joseph  Lelyveld,  New  York  Times,  for 
education  reporting  (series  based  on 
piesence  in  a  public  school  classroom) . 

Frances  Cerra,  Newsday,  public  service 
(investigation  of  a  devious  business  enter¬ 
prise)  . 

Ross  Terrill,  Atlantic  Monthly,  for 
magazine  reporting  (a  report  on  a  tour  of 
China). 

Peter  Davis,  Perry  Wolff  and  Roger 
Mudd,  CBS  News,  for  television  documen- 
tai-y  (“The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon”). 

Phil  Brady,  Peter  McIntyre,  Lim  Youn- 
Choul,  and  Shunichi  Tashuda,  NBC  News, 
television  i-eporting  (war  in  East  Pak¬ 
istan). 

Agencies  are  shown 
black  market  data 

Amalgamated  Publishers  Inc.,  national 
advertising  repi'esentatives  for  black 
newspapers,  has  produced  the  third  in  a 
series  of  presentations  on  the  black  mar¬ 
ket  and  black  newspapers  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  medium. 

The  15-minute  audio-slide  show,  narrat¬ 
ed  by  Ossie  Davis,  actor  and  film  director, 
underscores  the  special  relationship  black 
new'spapers  have  with  their  readers.  Tt 
makes  the  point  that  blacks  get  more 
“personally  involved”  reading  Negro 
newspapers  than  they  do  reading  the 
white  media. 


the  media  brokers 


INC 


Brokers  of  Newspaper,  Radio,  CATV  &  TV  Properties 

Washington,  D.C.:  1100  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.  20036  (202)  393-3456 

Chicago:  1429  Tribune  Tower,  60611  (312)  337-2754 

Dallas:  1511  Bryan  Street,  75201  (214)  748-0345 

San  Francisco:  111  Sutter  Street,  94104  (415)  392-5671 
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CompStar  191  is  so  far  ahead  of  its  time  in  photocomposition,  you  may  have  to  see  it  work  to  under¬ 
stand  how  much  better  it  can  make  your  life. 

Full  specifications,  delivery  information  and  prices,  now  available. 

For  instant  information,  write  or  call  201  -489-0200.  STAR 


PARTS  COMPANY 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK  N  J  07606  •  A  OataSCajl  COMPANY 
CMtCAGO  •  DENVEP  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MONTREAL 
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SCIENCE  N  orth 

East 
West 
S  outh 


Readers  of  Seri pps- Howard  newspapers  are 
used  to  seeing  science  writer  Don  Kirkman's 
name  over  far-flung  datelines.  Like  Mission 
Control,  Houston,  gateway  to  outer  space. 

One  of  his  recent  datelines  was  from  the 
Bottom  of  the  World,  on  a  journey  that 
took  Kirkman  to  the  South  Pole.  From  that 
visit  he  wrote  an  authoritative  six-part 
series  about  the  cooperative  efforts  of  scien¬ 
tists  from  many  nations  who  are  probing 
the  earth’s  origins  and  Antarctica’s  hidden 
mineral  treasures. 


Based  in  Washington,  Kirkman  shows  up 
wherever  the  big  story  in  science  or  medicine 
is  in  the  making  or  likely  to  break.  At  42, 
his  zeal  and  talent  have  been  recognized  by 
his  colleagues:  He  is  president  of  the  800- 
member  National  Association  of  Science 
Writers,  a  council  member  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Council  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  Writing. 

Kirkman  has  a  rich  background  of 
experience.  A  Kent  State  University  graduate 
in  journalism,  he  has  been  a  weatherman 
for  the  Navy  and  for  the  NationalWeather 
Service,  the  head  of  an  aerospae’e  industry 
news  bureau,  and  a  newspaper  medicine 
and  education  writer.  He  joined  the  staff  of 
Scripps-Howard’sWashington  bureau  in  1966 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

NEWSPAPERS 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD’S  DON  KIRKMAN-At  the  South  Pole, 
where  temperatures  drop  to  108  degrees  below  zero. 
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